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the Second Chapter of Dr. Haves’s inte? 


ren scences of AncTio TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, t ith 
il trations of “ Hunting Bears by Steam,” “* Shooting 
Bears on the Ice,” ete. ; “ Tue Renearsar,” a full-page 
dra uw, vy . L. Suerrarv; “A Tagorr Company 
RetuRNING FRoM AN Excursion,” a capital sketch by 
C. G. Busa; and the usual large variety of enterta 0 
literary matter | 
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THE PRESIDENT AND SENATOR 
SUMNER. 














7 E learn with great } that the report 
of a threat uttered ral BaBcock 
aga t Senator SUMNER 1s wholly unto | 
ed Had it I ; true, we have no doubt that 
t P 1 would ha | shown his 
r t because, what ri el $ 
n betv n the Pre el und t 
» Gen 11 GRANT would not countenance 
Mr. Sumner. ‘The differen 
I I ire, I er, notoriou t 
i l I Presid t and t la 
men whose cl ter a services 
have secured f i the ut 
mos pect and nfid ‘ I are both 
¢ sam p ; ind ot most honorable 
r il positior The legislative « 
great political knowledge, and spotless patriotic 
f y of the Senator should properly supple 
I 1e sagacity, the firm will, and the honest 
purpose of the President. If there are pecul 
iari es of temperament which tend to au ite 
them, t President knows that his position 
t . n above personal differences. He is 
I the cl f magistrate of the country, 
he is the head of the dominant party, ai l 
his duty and $s interest p t to tl 
I le maintenance { harmony Vv hin tl 
l As a chief of t pa ils tI Sa 
10n rests nh Senat SUMNER, not, in 
ed. to renounce his <« victions of public duty, 
but to differ, when there must be difference, 
r rously and frankly, and with a constant 
n at friendly understanding. 
It is evident that both the President and the 


Senator forgot this duty in the 


mingo debate, The President silent and te- 
wious; the Senator is us. Perhaps 
t President—a man of 1 iry training and 





it, accustomed to act decisively upon his 


) judgment—is somewhat unjust to what may 
em to him a visionary and impracticable view 

fy i i¢ 

f publ 


political history and law, a man of remarkable 


affairs; while the Senator, versed in 


sccomplishment, is a little impatient of contra- 


diction from what iy seem to him impertect 





It is probably not to be denied 


that the learned Senator—one of the purest and 
simplest of men—is yet not of a conciliatory 
tempe! He does not prepitiate his fellow Sen 


ators when they differ. His convictions are so 


lute that he is somewhat intolerant of op- 








position 1 with all his noble qualities he 
10t that minor grace of tact, which, indeed, 
may often seem to be weakness, but which still, 
poet says 
"Gets in the Senat 
S f W " 4 AY 
Ir there was too much bit 
tert The mistake of Sena 
SUMNER in insinuating that General Grant 


1 by any possibility resemble FraNKLIN 


Pierce, James BucHANAN, and ANDREW JOHN- 


} 


matched by the warnings of the 





floor that the 
Messrs. 
Yet that very warn- 
g ild have shown the Senator that he had 


s advocates upon the 





should beware of the fate of 


Doorittie and Dixon, 


gone much too fa For it is just as probable 
Mr. DooxirrLe as that the 

llow We 
h the Senator’s opposition to the 
mingo scheme; but none of us who op- 
pose it sympathize in the k 


e will follow 
] sident will ANDREW JOHNSON. 
vathize wi 
S D 
ast with the st 


igges 


tion that the President, in any dishonorable 


‘ e, has intrigued, or menaced, or trampled 
‘ he weak and humble, to secure the ac quisi- 
t f the isi 1 or of Dominica. The Presi 
dent believes that the honorable possession of 


part of the island, or of the whole of it, 
be most advantageous, if it be not indispensa- 
ble, to the United States. He therefore 


1@ acquisition with the utmost earnestness. 


would 
urges 


Sut if, as the Senator intimates, his earnestness 

is to a prostitution of his powers for th 

most nefarious purposes—namely, the armed in 

timidation of weak and humble friends of this 

country, to coerce them to his will—is it not 
: 


steps to bring the 


the Senator’s duty to take 
President to trial for high misdemeanors ? 
On the other hand, 


insist thet Mr. Sumwer should be 


we differ from those wh 


displaced from 


the Committee on Foreign Relations because of 
this unfortunate difference. Upon t ground 
should he be removed? Is it se he does 
not agree with the President? Is 

other ground? If Mr 


SUMNER use ae | 


hat 


as chairman of that committee 





ly to delay or to thwart the public business, let 
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But to de- 
und that the chairman of the Foreign Com 


would say so more swiftly than he. 


mittee be removed because upon a certain point 
of foreign policy he individually differs from 


And it is equal- | 


he President’s opinion is folly. 
h to say that the Presi 

municate with a Senator who has made such 
l The Senator says that | 


has threatened 


ent can not com- 





( *s against him. 
in his judgment the President 
Hayti. The President knows that he has not. 
If the Senator declines to communicate with a 
President who, as he thinks, has usurped pow- 
er, very well; but the President is certainly not 
bound by 
Again, if a majority of the Foreign Committee 


any mistaken views of the Senator. 


is in general hostile to the Administration, the 


committee ought, undoubtedly, to be recon 
structed, upon the principle that all committees | 
of Congress should be friendly to the Adminis 


tration of the party of the majority, which is a 





very different thing from assert 


rman is to agree with every Executive proj 











el 
osition, 

We hope sincerely at the recess will have 
shown Senators that public welfare and tl 
success of the Republican party demand of 
hem the settlement or resolute disregard of 


these differences. There must not be a GRANT 


and a SUMNER party among Republic 


ans; and Senators must tolerate each other's 
manners, however disagreeable they may be. 


They , 


an hardly imagine witu «nat profound 
regret the report of such siebates as that upon 


Senator Mortron’s resolution are 


telligent and thoughtful people 


read by in 
throughout the 
country. Such people rightfully demand of 
their representatives to remember how mucl 
forbearance is essential to wise administration, 
and how necessary it is to criticise our friends 
offensive haughtiness and acrid in 


We beg « 


what is universally felt in the coun 


without 


friends in C 


sinuation, 





yngress 
to believe, 
try, that their action during this winter will do 
very much to secure or to imperil Republican 
, And if that 


revenue, or any other 


aseenden in the government. 


is lost, ifis no reformed 
reform, that will follow, but the administration 
of a party which includes every enemy of equal 


liberty and of American institutions. 


A SUGGESTION FOR 
NEW YEAR. 


Ir with the beginning of the new year every 


THE 


honest and capable citizen would resolve, and 
keep his resolution, that he would not seek nor 
accept an office in the civil service of the United 
States, he would be an infinitely happier man ; 
and he would have done all that he personally 
could to secure a reform which is most impera- 
tively demanded. 
dustrious men, who might thrive in any busi 


There are young, honest, in 


ness, who are strong, active, willing, yet who 
are beginning the year in actual want, in the 


most tragical o> ertainty, in a half despair, and 





all for the chance of an appointment to some 
government position, upon the hope of which 
they have been dangling for many and many a 


weary month. Yet if any one of them should 





get his appointment to morning, he 
could not be sure that he would not lose it to 


morrow night. It is not h 


morrow 


is character, his ca 
pacity, his devotion, his fidel 


that keep him in it: 


ity, his efficienc y: 
rative weight 
of the political influence of somebody else. And 
such is the wretchedness of the system that the 


it is the comps 





appointing power is no less a victim. <A press- 
ure suddenly comes upon it which is of a wholly 
factitious force ; but to those trained in the mis 
erable mill it seems actually resistless, and it 
sweeps out honesty and fidelity into want and 
despair. 

it is extraordinary that self-respecting men 
continue to enter the civil service of the United 
States. For instance, here is a young man of 
character, of 


excellent habits of industry, of 


good executive faculty, and quick at figures, 
who is appointed to a clerkship upon the re 
quest of a gentleman of political influence, as 
the phrase is. The young man’s yearly salary 
is, perhaps, fifteen hundred or two thousand dol- 
He knows 


that if his party goes out 


lars, and he ventures to get married. 
what the system is; 
he goes out with it, just as a family may be grow- 
and he knows also that he 
vo out when a place must be made for a 
other young man more strongly recommended. 
In a few 
Many gen- 


ing up around him; 


may 


Sut he is young, and he defies fortune 
months the catastrophe happens. 
tlemen of great political inffuence insist that 
to a clerk 


atever it 1s, 


somebody else shall be appointed 


has been 





carefully wee ere are only political 
friends at all the ks. What is to be done? 
In such a ridiculous emergency common-sense 


suggests the removal somebody 


«ince 


must 
t clerk. 


I 
unfortunately happens that that very 





Pe of the most ine 
But it 
gentleman has the sti 
And 


genius of the system, 





ngest party ‘* backing.” 


therefore, by a proper deference to. the 
the register is searched 


for tl 


e name of the clerk who has the least po 
| backing, which happens to be our newly 
married friend, and he is peremptorily turned 


into the street. 


That is the civil service system of the United 
him be exposed and removed ; and no one | States, We ask every clerk of every kind who 


WEEKLY. 


reads these words to reflect what would proba- 
bly be the result if he and his associates held 
If hon- 
esty, fidelity, and efficiency were unable to se 


their places upon such terms as these ? 


cure them their positions, and they might be 
turned out to-morrow, would they not lose their 
self-respect, and fall to making hay while the 
sun ? And if any 
should be organized in such a way, 


be very sure that if 


house 
would it not 
7 clerks did not steal 
at every opportunity, it was not because the 
Yet the prob- 
y is that the poor fellow turned suddenly 
into the child, 


nothing to buy bread for them but the 


shone mercantile 


all the 


system did not invite thieving ? 


abilit 





street with wife and and with 


lean sav- 
ings of his scant salary, would instantly try to 
political influence enough to be put 
back again into the wretched mill, from which 
] t again next week. 


The reason that honorable and intelligent 


men in this country avoid politics—a fact whic] 
was observ by De TocqvevILLe forty years 
igo, and by Tuomas HucGues two months age 

is chiefly that politics consists largely in an 
incessant and humiliating entreaty of the ay 
pointing power to provide places for hosts of 


essant entreaty, 
there are very few places and the applicants are 
innumerable, and there is always the chance of 


pushing st mebody out, 


cause of the consciousness that the qualification 


relation to the d 


and it is painfully haragsing because 


demanded has no ities re 
quired ; 
every man who has any thing to do with poli 
tics knows how 


real and acute the suffering is 
' 
' 


of those who are unwil break up their 


] or 


so long 





homes and try their f ewhere 
as there is a chance of the g 
Ex-Secretary Cox 


BRownNING, have 


vernment place. 
Mr. 


official re 





and his predecessor, 
their 
ch this system im- 


country ; and 


testified in 





poses, in many ways, 





among others, by req appointing offi 


cer to devote his whole time to listening to cer- 
tain Senators and Represe ves who, in the 
st that Poldoody, and to others, in 


that Mullaney, is the 





made sub-coal-heaver in 





suncombe Post-office. It is the men who 


| are willing to do this v 





o are sent to Congress, 
hey have 


for intelligent legislation. 


and, of course, no time and no taste 
There is a very common assertion, which Mr 
Life of 
entitled to 
monopolize public office, and that every man 


RANDALL repeats with approval in his “* 


Jefferson,” that no set of men are 


] 
will use his official influence for the party whose 
But the ple have 

certainly the right of deciding upon what prin- 


principles he accepts. 


peo 


ciples their civil service shall be administered ; 
| and when they have made fidelity and capacity 
the tenure of appointed officers, they have de 
| stroyed the chief weapon of official influence by 
compelling a resort to reason, and not to the 
fear of removal. There is no one measure that 
would so mollify the ferocity of our politics as 
a reform of the civil service, such as the Presi 
Nothing 
would tend more to remove from them much 





| dent recommends in his Message. 


that now repels the very meu whose activity in 
Meanwhile those who 
are already active must do what they can to se- 
cure the appointment of the best men. But if 
the best men would refuse to be beggars, and to 


politics is so desirable. 


receive an alms which may at any moment, and 

for no reason whatever, be withdrawn, they 

would stimulate a reform under which they 
| could most gladly, honorably, and satisfactorily 
| serve the country. 


THE SYMPATHY OF FINE WORDS. 


Ir any thing further were necessary to make 

| a thoughtful and patriotic Frenchman despair, 
it would be the perusal of the report of the late 
the city of New York to express 


sympathy with the Freneh republic. 


meeting in 
It was a 
| meeting for home effect, and was in no sense 
whatever representative of American opinion. 
| We do not recall any 
the ton 
not mean, of 


letter-writers do not sympathize with France, 


similar assembly of which 
was so hollow and insincere. 


purse, 


and see with pleasure the rise of a republic any 


where ; but there was a painfully perfunctory air 
in all that was said and written; there was no 


that showed the least earnest- 
; and the moral of the affair 
should be that it is not worth while to spend 


} word, no touch, 


ness or conviction 


money upon such meaningless and resultless 


| pe? formances, 


There are two points which the orators in 


America who profess sympathy for France al 


ways depend upon, and they are both miscon- 


ceptions. The first is the aid which the Gov 
ernment of Louis the 
| struggling American colonies in the Revolution. 


Unquestionably that aid was of great service, | 


but it was not sent from any sympathy with the 


cause of the colonies, but as an injury to Great 


Britain. The Government of Lovuts the Six 
teenth had no more sympathy with insurrectior 
| against established order and with republicar 
sentiments than the Government of Lours Na 
POLEON, ‘he friendship of France, as it i 
called, appeared in its true light when the treat) 


i 





We do 


that the orators and the 


Sixteenth sent to the 


was negotiated at the end of the war, and the 
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| affection and respect felt for us were shown in 
the treatment our ministers afterward received 
| from the Directory—a fact to which Mr. ADams 
called attention in his recent historical address. 
The second point is, that as the United States 
enthusiastically supported the cause of Greece 
fifty years ago, they should, with the same ardor, 
declare themselves for bleeding France. sut, 


as we have more than once said, 
were the same, the 


if the situation 
feeling of this country would 
Does it never 
occur to the orators that if the peoy le of this 
country saw that France was trampled, an inno- 
cent victim, under th 


be spontaneous and irresistible. 


heel of an armed and 


ruthless tyranny, they might speak in tones that 


would not die away in a faint newspaper report, 
but would arrest the march of the tyrant? And 


if they do not speak in such tones, it is because 


they do not see that sore oj pression which the 


orators declare, wh horrible suffer- 


itever other 


ing they may behold. And how does it chance, 
since most of these orators are Democrats, that 
while the people of France lay prostrate under 





the imperial heel of Louris Napo.eon, the ora- 
tors raised no cry of sympathy or denunciation, 
and that one of their chief organs in this coun- 
try was to the very last, one of the most ol 
q is of the mperl ] lackeys ? 
r rhe resolutions of this meeting denounce as 
a *‘ hypocritical falsehood” the assertion: that 
there is no Government in France with which 


Germany can treat; and they have a fine strak« 


blarney about ** brave 
ut do ** Democrats” 


old that a self-appointed Committee of De 


I 
h 


German democrats.” 
American and German 


fense, which seizes and wields the authority of 





a Government, is a republic ? 
M. Louis Bianc, wl 


hey forget that 


18 qg iemocratic as 


give as 
any ol them, is O} posed to the calling of an as 
sembly elected by the French people, lest it 
should not be re} iblican. If fine words could 
save France, she would never have been in dif 


ulties. It is not by the pror 


t ] unciation of 
1 that the French 


Shibboletl nation is to be 
helped, If it is ever to rise again, it must be 
by the most painful regenerat Nothing but 
the most resolute sincerity, self-denial, hard 
work, education, and the most profound disré 
gard for phrases, rhetoric, tinsel, and veneer 


ing of every kind, can ever restore that peopl 
They are paying now the terrible penalty of 
that maundering self-glorification, to which sucl 
a meeting as we have considered only minis 
ters, and which must, therefore, be « 


country W 


onsidered 
a misfortune for the unhappy 


which it professed to sympathize. ‘There i 


great deal of real sympathy for France in this 
country, but it is of a very different kind fro: 
that which calls Paris the mother of civili 
tion, and which thinks that all will be well if 
M. Gambetta and his friends are only called a 
republic. 


CRUSHING AND MAIMING BY LAW. 

Tuer: is such incessant building in the city 
of New York, and such a tendency to build in 
securely, that there are laws to regulate the 


thickness of the walls and other details, and 
| there is a Department of Buildings in the city, 
and a Superintendent of Buildings under the 
Department, and Deputy Superintendent undér 
the Superintendent, and Sergeant Inspectors 
and other Inspectors under the Deputy Su 
perintendent. And the law and the Depart- 
ment and the Superintendents and Deputies 


and Inspectors could not prevent the erection 
of a factory which blew down in a high wind, 
crushing an adjoining house, maiming and kill 
How 
thousands of dollars the tax-payers of the city 
pay for the support of a Department of Build 
ings which 


ing its occupants, many hundreds of 


loes not compel a man to regard 
the warning of a builder that his structure is in 
secure, may be surmised from the expense of 
other departments of equal efficiency, the 
praises of which are sung by Mr. Ricnarp 
O'Gorman in Tammany Hall. 

In the present instance, as there were cer- 
tain hapless people crushed to death, there was 
a noble show of investigation. The owner tes- 


tified that he contracted for building accord- 


ing to law; but he was evidently suspicious of 
something, for when the building had reached 
the sixth story he remarked to the builder that 
if the walls were not strong enough he might 


stop where he was. But the builder was quite 
sure that every thing was plumb and strong, and 
he wenton. Mr. Hamivron was the carpenter. 
People asked him if the building was not in 
danger of falling, but he saw no signs of such a 
catastrophe, until there came a hig! wind, which 


| Was too severe for ** its unfin and it 
| fell. 


walls of the lower stories s} 
ier: but Mr. Have, the owne 


ished state,’ 
Mr. Davie, a mason, suggested that the 
made heay 

r, said that he was 
building according tolaw. Mr. MuLur&,a ma 
son and builder, testified that the 
run up too rapidly, and tha 

lk 


ould be 


walls were 
t had more ti: 

1 not have faller 
Mr. Downey, a builder, stated that there ar 


» | been taken the building wou 


no means to protect a building so exposed ex 
1 | cept such as were used, “as I understand, 


Mr. Conove R. 





a builder, stated t 
ery thing was properly done, and tl 
ind caused the f ii, But 


ination he said that the walls 
rapidly for safety, and that if longer time ha 








been 
safe! 

‘1 
to tl 
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MY “FIRST-CLASS” GHOST-STORY. | OS horror 
I was seated in a comfortable compartment in was alone in the carriage I : 

a hirst-Ciitss ilway carriage at I ( Bridge t vas f 

rallway statiol tt f December | t ot ¢ the 

e LO t M | 

I 1 my evel 1 , 

an my LB l u I } | 

were esent n t { ( 
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> “TI | STARTED BACK WITH A LOOK O} 
l 1 | I 
, ] I ‘ m 
met! I Lond } 
x i t 3 I I \ 
t n } y ] ‘ I 9 } iW 
ing Ds | t ’ 
int 1) 1 eT l ] 
v l | wn \"\ 1 
1 effor if | ( t ( ' 
the q if 
himself mvself I 
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ad Fo 1 not s ind t I I 
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good | I1 m | of se: but wh } ! 
I tried read ot ghts on ed, and g 1 ] 
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| myself in Bi f I ld | j ! I ] 
l leep ; { I hap} | look up I Ly | ‘ f \ ] 
found my ho companl s eves fixed of . nae aff ates things I promised , i 
mune Ai 1G } ition car er me eve to the ** ghost. us sl termed 1 t t | ‘ f 4 
time I looked on hir so I summoned cou nion. d m « lI kept ‘ port 
age and said, somewhat shar] I t you ' evance { \ H 
are very rude to stare at me so, S if y have I fi lays is t I had al ed m) dog-cart Bet t | 
any thing to say to me, be good enough to speak self went quickly « ¢ i my Nett 
He smiled, ¢ looked out of the window for a | was soon a thing of e past, and I s OF ’ I ; 
moment, sighed) and changed his seat. I must | again hard at in t I At times 3 “ey S ; Mr. 1 
ha = fillen into a doze, but how long I t} ghts wuld tu te t ante of ( , I } B VW 


slept I have little idea. When I awoke I felt the | eve t h I st t t that dark ¢ 
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I morning before light the stu- 

t ‘ awavt c his study 

‘ ed e worked amidst his 
books, until nine o'clock in the morning; never 
I \ very beginning savs he, 

I t years ago I adopted a 

“ g 1 these notes when 

















V if treque y finishing 
I " t the midst of a pal igraph, 
i I nin the midst of a sentence 
On « occasion his ost nocturnal habits led 
to a disagreeable adventure The night watch- 
’ secing a man prowling the church 


the 


into custo- 


hour in 





g, would fain have taken him 
ind it was w some difficulty Mr, Barnes 


tablished his identity nd 








y, i escaped arrest. 

Since 1836 Mr. Barnes has been regarded as 

1 representative of what is known as the New 
School theology. He lived to see the divisions, 
vhich he had borne so active but unw lling a 
part—for, though prosecuted himself, he nev- 
r prosec uted another—whx lly healed, and was 
AMO! most active 1 cordial in bringing 
ibout union of the dissevered branches in the 
Pre sbyteri in ( hurch, His pen has never 

been i His commentaries, which cover the 
whole of the New Testament and part of the 


of over a million of 
Ameri translated, 
part, iy French, and 


il languages (heir gentleness and candor 


Old, have had a circulation 


volumes in 





1 the treatment of controversial pouits, the 


shed on Scripture by their varied 


stores of information concerning Oriental life 








nd customs, their com w-sense, and, above all 
the spirit of picty which pervades them, render 
them the best, as they are the most popt 
ommentary in any language for the ordi: 

re er. His latest 2 work was 





ment, with illustrations, of which the G« 








the ts, in three volumes, are now ready for pub- 

ition, and the remainder is rong ough the 
press rhe last letter he wrote was respecting 
hese volumes. As a religious writer, without 


a superior; as a preacher, ne 


, Without being brilliant or popular, Few 


was cle ir, calm, 





governess or any thi ig like that, Ma winina 
naturally obeyed wished 
As I tell you, Minnie and I 


Ss une le ot 


mad never set 
wr indeed had Cousin I 
Aunt Julia, a 


forget a thir of this 





ours, nm 






d quarreled once with 


u he w is Not a 


t man to 


kind, he did not take any 
Mamma, I knew, was in 
Uncle Robert 


1 
teil ve 


notice of 
mortal fes 
was Dear Uncle 


Tne 


yu a little about him before 


He w 


is what can I 





not quite right, you kn« 

nd sc sweet and good, 
ul face! His hair was long 

: n and pale 

t vere 

t ft e 

ay A . 
pe ng mouth, with ut 
it hild’s, was beautiful - 

am sure his nose, keen, and high, and 


He was proud of his nose, the darling 


as much lect now as 





he had more beau 











’ oOoul 8 
and he had once been cleverer than other people 
He had gone out of his mind when a young man, 

| partly from over-study at college, and partly from 
a love disappointment, just as he had teken o1 
ders, and expected to be married immediately 
I don’t know how, but Uncle Tremlett was mix- 
ed up in this matter somehow, and his very nam 

is choug cle Robert wild with ter- 
ror or convulsed v rief. So we n er spoke 
of him He had lived wi mamma since he 
came out of the asylum, She was his favorit 
sister, and he was very fond of Minnie and me. 


Well, vou may imagine our when Uncle 
saving that he was 
visit at Woodham, 
: hat he was going to b ng his 
adopted son, Hume Cardew, with him. We had 


state 
Nett wrote to mamma, 


where we 








ever seen this young man—‘* Uncle Tremlett’s 
lui as Cousin Lotty called him—and we were 
naturally very curious to see him; espec ially as 
we felt that if Uncle Tremlett had wanted to 

pt any one, he might have taken one of us 


aU} 
But 


him, 


Min 


nothing to 


wanted to soe 
Lotty. She 


and | 
Cousm 


though both 


were 


we 


pastors were ever more beloved by their own peo- | worried one’s life out about this Mr. Cardew, 


ple, though many have attracted greater floating 
congregations 

In 1868 age and failing ey it, which had 
been impaired by his protracted studies, com 
pelled him to resign his pastoral charge. He 
preached but little, wrote only by aid of an aman- 
uensis or a machine, and amused himself by cul- 
tivating a little farm—of His death 
at the last was utterly unexpected. in company 
with his daughter he left his residcnce in Wal 
nut Street, to pav a visit of ¢ 





one acre 


lence to an at 
flicted family residing about a mile distant. He 
was apparently in excellent health. But on the 
vay he experienced considerable difficulty in 
breathing, and on reaching the house and taking 
iis seat, fell suddenly back in his chair, and ex- 
| He needs 
no other monument than the works which he has 
im; and he could have no more ap- 
taph t aph of 


ond 


ired without a struggle or a word 





un the closing pare 





ne of his great life-work : 
‘I can not lay down my pen at the end of this 
tong task without feeling that with me the work 
f life is nearly over. Yet I could close it at no 
bette place than in finishing the exposition of 
this hook ; and the la uquage u ith which the Book 
of Psalms itself ses seems to me to be eminently 
priate to « All 


that is past— ail wm the p fof what s te 


ippre that I have experienced 
rospec 
come caus for @i 


i r imphant 
HALLeLtusan! 


HOW 


Tuts is the way it 
you are to believe me and 


IT HAPPENED. 
came about; and mind! 
no one else: certainly 
not Cousin Lotty or Aunt Julia, for they were 
not fair witnesses, as you will hear. ; 

We were all staying down in 
remote country place on the edge of a 
cent 


and 
magnifi- 
thing like a 
town or railway, and we were going to stay there 
for the smamer, Aunt 1 


1 very W ild 


common, far away from 


Julia and Cousin Lotty 








had just come from France, where they had beer 
f 1 few w KS: d thor they seemed to 

i little affected, and as if they liked to g them 
elves airs why! Cousin Lotty used to speak 











a strong foreign accent, and thev were n 
er tired of ng what French people did d 
said, and thought, and all so much better n 





still, as we 


the English 
! 


were living very cheap- 


ly, they were glad to join us; and as they were 

our aunt and cousin we all did our best to get on 

well hem I meant mamma, 
m siste myself |} " il 





| . a's brother, who lived with 
Aunt Julia was 


mamma; Cousin 


poor papa’s sister, a widow like 


Lotty was six-and-twenty; I 


was nineteen, and Minnie three years younger 
Uncle Robert was verv badly off: so was 
mamma; out we had another uncle whom we 
had never seen poor papa’s eldest brother ; 
Aunt Julia’s brother too, of course; our Uncle 
remlett, a rich man of whose verv name we 


were in awe, for he made mamma an allowance, 
in fact supported 
, 


left nothing; 


us all, 7 apa having died sudde 
and I believe did 
much like having to make it, though he did not 


ly and he 








grumble now, and was punctual to a day in his 
checks. But he had grumbled very much at 
frst, and mamma had never forgotten it. Poor 
namma! I am sure she did nos to take the 
money But could do nothing else. She 
W in wretched health, and Mary and I were 





too young to work when all this 
took place that I am going to tell you of—at 
east Minnie was, if I was not. Besides, Uncle 
remlett would not hea 


tor ourselves, 





going out as a 








not | 


wondering what he was like, and how much he 
would have when Uncle ‘Tremlett died, and if he 
was in love with any one, and all sorts of specu- 
lations of things with which we had nothing 
whatever to do. I [ got quite tired of 
hearing his name; and then Cousin Lotty used 
to say such rude things to me. She once said 
that she was sure [ would set my cap at Mr 
Cardew. I was so angry with her! but I am 





declare 





stupid when taken st ddenly that I could not an 
swer her as I should have liked. All I couk 
think of at the moment was: ‘‘{ have no cap to 





set, Cousin Lotty,” which I 
ly. And then she iaughed, and he , 
looked like a cat’s, for she half shut them as slu 
*DSo 


aid very indignan 


green eyes 


drawled out, with a strong foreign acceut : 
we affect the petite ing énue, do we?” 

I wish great guls might Slap eact other a 
when thev are litt] 

Aunt Julia ced that Uncie 


wot write o he i 


Trem. 


Was vel 


lett did stead of to mamma 
but it was not r fault, so she need not hay 
been so cross te us, Uncle Robert was at fi 


furious, and we were sadly afraid » should no 





be able to manage him ; he soon got ou 


that state, and went into one of the most painful 


melancholv, shutting himself up in his own room, 


id refusing to come out or to let any one but 
mamma or llowe make 
of things, and we all put on our nicest 
faces and pleasantest manners, when, in the soft 

a carriage came rattling 
up to the door, and we flocked out to receive 
Uncle Tremlett and his adopted son. 


me go in er, we had to 


the best 





still summer's evening, 





I scarcely know what I, for one, expected t 
see in Uncle Tremlett. In consideration, I sup- 
his for and 
bogevism, I had a vague notion that he must b 
but he 
was a small, thin, dapper little man, almost 
neat, and with a int smile. N 
Uncle Robert 8, that w 
it of mind, but a fixed, made-up smile, that look 
ed like a mere trick of the face Not that it 


pose, ot reputation severity genera 


a tall, authoritative-looking man ; was not 
const 


a smile like dea 


as a hab 


1 bad face; it was k 1 way, but it struck 
Tre i ! t candi s 
t hI i neat tT t i y 
‘ l-heartec, l am sure, and to us ¢ us, 
As for Hume Cardew, I scarcely know what to 


of him lie was, h the handsomest fair 





ver seen, and the others the ug t so 
He seemed to feel a little awkward 
at first, and his position among us was awk 
but off, 

man of tl let 


My uncle was very kind 


’ 
as well as | 
ward ; 


that soon wore for he was too much a 


» world to be uncomfortable be 


us 


cause of hin to us, so 


fur as a soft voice, a quiet mannev, that eter- 
went; but I felt he 


and trying to find out 


“ic 


taking the 





was 


measure of all of us girls, 





what vere like He paid the most attention 
to Cousin Lottv, and after her to Minnie; least 
ot ym He spoke to me only once during 
the evening, but he watched met Ll was ITT St 

und so awkward and nervous I scarcely knew 


As 


to mamma and 


H me, ie tevoted 
i dont 


knew one of 


fou 
Aunt 
think that on that first eve 
us fi nald 


Lotty with her golden chignon, 


what L was about, 
Julia, and 
ning he 
om the other, or ¢ distinguish Cousin 
from Minnie with 
her Jong, straight, brown hair falling dewn to her 
waist, or me, with my | lack rough 
ther. I 
very dark brown, and will curl and stick abou 
if it had been frizzed. As, of , Uncle R 
ert would not come in, l'remlett 
and Hume Cardew as our only gentlemen, and 
had to make much of them accordingly. Not 





Not that my hair is quite bla 


t 





as 
course ob 


we had Uncle 


that I approve of flattering men just because we 
t Aunt Julia used to say that 1 was 


are women, b 
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HK I was so t 
used to } 





1O not tl 


she 





gentlemen suc 
say such flattering things t 
lid not kr } 


Ow W at to ado. vyhere to 


I H me so muci 

















1} qu } ed him, and done all that I «« 
help him by saying the most disagreeat 
hings to him I could think of; but I did n 
me em, and he knew that. He used toy 
1 he dia not like it when I snubbed him 
coun vct Cousin Le tty s extraordinarv flatte 
but I think he did, after all. ‘Miss Pert 

Little Fire and Fur 3 Uncle Tremlett ca 
ed me when | to know me better, and w 

i a good-humor But better to be b 
pert and furl thar ( 1 Lotty was 
green eyes a i I nner, and ti 

it Of Speaking ag 3 v one as x as 
were Out of hearing, . 

Uncle Tremlett and Hume Cardew s } 
long time with us, ar 1 g al time Un 
Robert never appeared, nor « Unck 

k for him Mamma was sadly perplexed w 

lo, betwe he t ind her brother-in-law 
her charge : her ] id [ am sorry 
say that I accused he Tr wn heart of pa 
t much court to Uncle Tremlett, not beca 
she liked him best but | he was the richest 

hile she left the one she did love to get on w 
out her as he best could. Minnie and I used 

ind sit with the poor darling as « as W 
‘ 1, but Minnie, ot irse, being so young 
not much will of he 1 if Uncle Tren 
or Hume Cardew asked her t« with them, w 
she left Uncle Robert mself and did as s 
was told. But I was ol and took my « 
way more 


I remember one day espe 



































going on @ charming excurs S 
of the neighbor! 1 Uncl 1 
been quite excited : t it. “ 
going, and only Uncle Robert was to be left, 
went into his room to wish the poor dear ¢g 
by and I found him in tears weeping lik 
child, He did not often do this, but when 
did it was very painful to witness, and all th 
more so because of tl s habit of his of t 
ing rapt away in a g inded viness 
which, however mournful it was for to s 
was a very heaven tc m. I threw mv 
round his neck i smoothed s dea 
very hair, and asked him to tell 1 why 
so unhappy, and why was ying, d, 
1 jong time of coaxing, I got him to confess 
he thought we had all gone withou g 
good-by, and that he was lorels d } 
it And he did 1 ke t g left, he said, as 
he |} id been a ¢ i He s ugiv faces 
} i sig and ever since that fiend (he me 
{ le Tre t he se, She had 
1 t < bet s Ss sed She 
t t heaven a i i t 
I ¢ ici 5 e 
‘ rt itt l 1 I ‘ RCE I fi 
iid, flinging his nds « | wiped 
Wig See vy he has ven her away 
i ° 1 me t 1 l of y ml, eve 
u, my little Em that I lov mu . 
No, des ows. 
I sa il ‘ 1 ng } ‘ A 
ively ‘T have come to 
il others are g £3 i 
it 4 A l I \ s t ‘ A ( t ‘ I 
should have seen his pleasure at this; b 
it know wil is s i 
lump rose in my throat 
uway that he s | t see m 
had looked forw Ll tot ‘ vith so “muc 
ple ie & l the poor da 
l k w that ¢ sin Lottv woul 
make out that I had done w g in staying be 
hind, and she wouid y that I had motives 
that was her phrase; and I knew that «I 
would m nopol ze Hume Cardew [ ex fan 
r leaning across the carriage to speak to hin 
ooking up into his face 1 hanging ali | 
weight on his ari it ld he had ( 
course 8 was quite at hberty to do this if sl 
ked I only | | she d wrejudice hu 
or Uncle Tremlett against n incle’s adoy 
e | yy led H 10ST AS a ¢ Sin, AT 
atu vi l not w him to hate me mere 
to ase ( n Lott 
When 1 went back ) te 
rest I was z go W 1 them € 
the storm that would bre out, 
is f S Lie « ed m nsolent and und 
tul, and ew i disinheric me—cu 
off with a g; and I are sure I had nev 
y it at ght that he would leave me eve 
t Man is tnghtened, and scolded 
too, Aunt Julie made the rst ts coul 
i Lot Said r most uny sal 
v Dear 1 le you know that t 
is Emmy's way? 8S s herself in mak 
he fal 7 1 attrac gt regards of 
issem blag It ! @—the way your ve 
’ ‘ t ° poup 
she led. w 
I i the « ‘ pt silence ; 
he walked t » that I ce 
% see his But I n Poor | 
Robert How ld I ‘ serted hin 
would t be rig and the | tv w 
off witho v—Lotty d n in the dog-cart |! 
Hume, ‘‘as Miss ‘Tremlet ] tg si 
incle, griml ‘else that was /e ce 
Did not Lotty glare, and did 1 
my uncle sitting with mamma 
\ t Julia in tl irriag Ss t to them 
ever, perhaps more s t to me—I « ld 
help thinking of the old saying, ‘‘ If looks 
kill!” 
I was nearly crying as they drove away; but 
thought that would be too absurd, so I piess 


back my tears and ran to Uncle Robert, 


tue pour dear as hap} vas as | was w 
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them that really the 


look 


embarrassed by her t} 
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Whe l K, ( | 
t sp Kt T and ti I { ( | ; 
somet ga tak vay tt ve | laughed at to H l I ‘ 
‘ l f th \ I a fuss, and tl \ ] t l 
! l g tas a gove H 1 juite see where , 
I ] H Cardew spe me «¢ € but | When the d | 














a mixture of grat n nd fear 1 rest} t | but went a ‘ 
aid not ke | I ng 80 ngry th m lhe r Ml 
ecause he had all tl ii I cx | t ever l R t 
t to make tf nds I tor tear of be yg hir H . 
misinterpreted, As it a, I I nost | | I ‘ 
pu l ew ng when I _ 
e for -_ not } t . , } . | 
took the chair from 1 | Lond I 
h w . “Re é ‘ t had got ‘ — 
e hare and hunt th the " could , ’ \ ) 
sen your rtl, a ( I t ( I l r | 














ro before she had quite f ed 2 con I | Y 2 
I was mu tor that Uncle Tre —or like | I ew t H 

should ha s m } | ] a I ¢ ] — 

a ning t of « c { eve 1 ¢ f it I k | ] 

call it so—I do 1 I I 1 | what el t ¥ ; e 

him 8 I I t got weakel 1 weaker f f | t l R ‘ g 

| that if } | le Kk f h the feve ‘ sw YO : ) : 

hated [ le Rol« S pe I ‘ i emed tI He ( ‘ I 

t have ir H i lif . very, very weak. but quite } f t ¢ f 

! ¢ S prospects str lect, aud | called 1 to him, and ‘ t I \ | “ 

ot urse | i i hir f ht 3 ( t ] ri H I R 

for having dar oa l l t v I j 

ow thoug! 8 1 n I A [| t 

get « r it, and 1 he make 1 r ul t y | _ 
The most | ; hing, how . Spleast I R 

was his be r to i not m M 

they fi he had tl v lit deat . iH 

much that I was often mad juite 1 very tenderly, very faintiv. ‘**I would not ¢ " 





| minded but for the old hate. Any one el 
lia and Cousin Lotty fu is with me but now | him!” | 
he would not let him come near me, if he could I did not k 


















































help it; and I must say I did feel disgrace | stand smoothing his wasted 1, and t ‘ : 
when I saw Hume forbidden t peak to me, as | best to calm him But I learned afterward that rue sket . 9 | _ 
if I was something bad and wicked, while Lotty | he meant Uncle Robert, and that it that eg oJ ' ' f rs were look. 
was put forward for every thing, and Uncle em- old story he was alluding t wi I will tell ‘ a 
lett was never happy if Hume was half a minute | presently. .2 ~ © ay ‘ : ae 
away from her ** Hume. vour Cous Lotty After a long time f ne the poor d J } 
wants you;” ** Tak ir Cousin Lotty, be | opened his eyes agait i I y om ' ' } 
“. that Cousin Lotty of yours | Hume to lik I I I } 4 
I 1 sweet obliging t first; and if her s dn l my 1 
1 of praise of Lottv seemed me- would have pleased J | hat I « ad, - : : — “ 
how to tell as blame of me, and I was more mis- | 20d now I fear it is too late. I made him take | Govern fort . e' . 
erable than I care now to remember But Hume to Julia’s daughte nstead } lines § r the 
‘ om 5 ened . , = 
was not quite the her Uncle Tremlett wanted I looked down at this. I thought that if t . a ae , : yee a 
to be; and t gh, as he owed him every | was all his sorrow, poor man, he 1 » 4 ' . 
thing, and as much, if not more, duty than a real comforted : for Hume had told me that he d . 
son, he did all he could to please him, yet he had | lixe Cousin Lotty, and I pitied her when } ij? 
too much self-respect to be a slave or unjust; and | that. I did not pity myself when he added that | ° 
he would not hurt me by any tl ike neglect, | he did like 1 However, this was not a tir | . : : 
though he could not, if he 1 wished it, pay me | to think of ones own ppiness, so I sg m . 2s . ‘ rve ‘ = 
too much attention : | thing of it, but petted uncle a little, and quieted “s gia J 
One day he met me alone in the garden. I | him, and then he went to sleep; 1 Hu mitherto Ghe BAS se ao , | 
had “er ng, because I w very unhappy came in and sat wit! ¢ | . _- . ‘ on 
Uncle Tremlett had been speaking at me all the The next day he was even weaker, ITs . ‘ } : 
morning, saying to Cousin Lotty how much he | really afraid to be left alone v _ expecting 8} ] ] 5 
Imired her sweet manner, and how he disliked | he would die on n i t the é | : . : nt 
pert, self-willed girls, and how he hoped that when he would not, and nt to | vn, and I | 4 °™ 
Hume married (Hume was not the room) he and waited and 
would marry a girl who had her tempe under Sudder he onened |} aves nd asi g 
control, and 1 ¢ e of edyence Uncle Re t l ! ! t t ' 
and was wel l i 1, and beyed hin i tt loor to N - } 
had fair | I herself int. Here I 1 over H H , - i ae 
And then he vill be a good thing for | been I I wn room, W I : :, i 
the girl, whoever she may be: for if Hume mar- | to uncle's, to be at hand if | e | . 
ries with mv consent e y erit a nt > go l ] ‘ t 
would ; if without it shill had neve ‘ t For +} 
then L u n . it t t he Lt I ! tl c . MWe 1 — 
me wit np f ‘ Adie 3 11 le Robert e his ’ g f 4 ; 
Of course 1 I g me m Hum going out ¢ \ I i 
( v mart but I hurt at I [rem sew ed; § had ts . ; ~ . - 4 
iness, at When he H t 
‘ 1 e@ seer j tressed to sé I and } I I 
es nd I was a much hamed i loud sot l | je PF 
hem. B es, | ‘ iwhy | man, thou I t e I | ; 
} ‘ hes bert na f ' } z . . " : “~~ “eo “ “at : 
dees yd pore dave ona «oy a ts PARIS AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS. | eit use?” “How © 
wa mforte I ‘ afte I gy. for I £ s i I | I . 1 ; 
Hume was so k j d | 1 Hume’s—I hea f ™ 
thing in his manner differs from V 1 Uncle Robert eal H page I P g ; 
f speaking to 1 I not yj a King Uy to his ‘ ek, ™ . l | . 
what it was, but I t thin} | - in his own w h meer , ‘ | ; 
spoken to Cousin Lotty as he 1 ton I re- | Sweet old raptness back ag , bot : outwc ' t 
member to this he k k 1 o the bed, Hume amazeme ‘ ‘ , ry 
I t his, l said D t be l r Ur l'rer y i t s pos 1, WwW 
e ce A it ma ! l i | ‘ r ith ] | 
r than we t ‘ less, his small i t } ] 
of us.” KINng 80 | I t 
I puzzled myself greatl é ec] Neither of s look | 
Who did 1 by us ‘That is rig ; Mr. 7 
to dare to! ? H " t oper r He « LA E ky 
ner made r I } I had been ¢ now it s¢ g | Pare M 4, j , 
for many days iI t ll eS | s her son ? } 1 le} 3 ll _ 
chang ne I ’ Lotty . ] k y . | A R (Care 5 
and Uncle Tremlett s i sor Z es,” s Mr. I 1M 
to do wit Hun for ta mt oe death a ’ I | t M - 
cross to Hume ev nd Cous ‘M il R l M I 
she snubbed me, and flattered , Poor Hume! I thought he \ 
Hume emba sed this f a | > | 
A few days after this I eT tt became hers: but he s \ G ( ( I | - 
er N ne knew what s er Ww le i} ' | 1. ¢ eM | 
him at first, but we all saw t vas som g I I Ire ! | f st. S 
ver readfi We were far aw m anv W with af } Gert | | | _ 
and could get no one } ' al Shake hai el , | \ ' Q : 
lif herself 1 little M ‘ f say ¥ forg I R t | { ( hy 
rse unfit; Aunt J and Cou Lotty wv I forgive i J s. Why |t M : , 
as heipiess as tw $ : ‘ not? Is S il \ | , , — : 
ccu t let Hume tal pa fhice seem- Robert, s g 5 ] te S \ > . 
ed so entirel; 1 for womer was | from ye 1 i \ 8, 1 R 10, 1 
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IN WINTER. 
Tur snow hides field and hill, 
And guthers in the wood; 
The land, at winter's will, 
Is made a solitude; 
The streams forget their speech, the winds are grown 
inore rude. 


These waya I loved so well 
Have lost their summer cheer, 
And naught is left to cll 
Of days that were so dear, 
Save happy evergreens that gladden all the year. 


For summer’s wealth of shade, 
Fo" bloom and warmth and scent, 
For sights and sounds that made 
The eye and ear content, 
Fulfilling all we deemed spring’s prophecies had meant, 


We have—the naked bough, 
Thin shadows on the snow, 
Clear skies that disallow 
Their ancient, tender glow, 
Pale sunbeams like the ghosts of those we used to 
know. 


All those soft winds are gone 
That cheered the wayward spring, 
And Nature is forlorn— 
For birds have taken wing, 
And brook and breeze and bee have done their gos- 
siping. 
Forlorn—and yet more gran‘. 
In her stern purity, 
Than when the merry land 
Laughed out from grass and tree; 
She buries her old loves, and waits for what shall be. 
She waits the slow increase 
That former years have lent; 
See keeps a wondrous peace 
Beyond all accident 
And in her changing moods there is no discontent. 


———— 


WON—NOT WOOED. 


By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 





in the Bone,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER III. | 


MES. MARSHALL. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the rude rebuff with which, 
as she imagined, her approaches toward Miss 
Denham had been received, Mrs, Marshall was | 
not discouraged. She was determined to make 
friends with a young lady who was acknowledged 
to be the belle of Zhe Grand, and likely to reign 
there during her stay. The humiliation was not 
greater, perhaps, than many of us are prepared 
to undergo under analogous, if not quite similar 
circumstances. We ‘‘ put up” with a great deal 
in order to win the acquaintance of celebrities of 
all sorts; and if in this case the reflected splen- 
dor of such a friendship could be but short-lived, 
on the other hand, it would be patent to all eyes. 
It would not be necessary to state Mabel’s claims 
to admiration, as it unhappily so often is with 
literary, scientific, and other lions. Her sur- 
passing beauty spoke for itself. To be seen with 
her, even as chaperon, duenna, or familiar gos- 
sip, would be to hold a position in the hotel of 
tune social importance, and one which would 
make the young men civil to her; and the civili- 
ties of young men were very welcome to Mrs. 
Marshall. ‘This respectable old lady resembled 
in some respects an individual whom she would 
have liked to have known immensely—the Wan- 
dering Jew. Her age was fabulous; lost, in- 
deed, in the mist of ages. She had neither rela- 
tive or a home, but passed her life in migrations 
from place to place. If Timbuctoo had become 
a fashionable resort, in Timbuctoo she would un- 
doubtedly have been found at the due season. 
In the early spring she honored Brighton with 
her presence ; with her man Melcombe, and her 
maid-servant Janet, she took up her quarters at 
the Megatherium mansion (on the West Cliff), 
where she delighted its proprietor by her conde- 
scension in dining at the public table; but the 
fact was, that to have dined with less than a | 
dozen people would have given this devotee of 
society an indigestion. She was ever greedy for 
new acquaintances, her affection for whom grew 
as rapidly and perished as abruptly as Jack’s 
bean-stalk in the fairy tale. If any of them were 
celebrities, so much the better; and they must 
have been exclusive, inaeed, and wary as the In- 
dian of the prairies, to have eluded her atten- 
tions. But, if unknown to fame, she conferred 
upon them such attributes as, if they had not been 
evolved from her imagination, would have been 
well deserving of a public statue. Mr. Brown 
was, she would assure you, ‘‘ altogether out of 
the common way,” and ‘‘a most superior per- 
son;” that *‘it was a treat to listen to him, he 
was so full of anecdote ;” he was *‘ the best of 
men,” and “a blood-relation of the late Earl of 
Babbleton.” Or Mrs. Smith was ‘* simply the 
sweetest creature, my dear”—she called almost 
every one “‘ my dear,” quite independent of sex 
or age—‘‘the very sweetest that I have ever 
come across. None of your talkers, but oh, so 
full of thought! To see her tat—you know what 
tatting is, of course—it’s quite a picture!” 

If three months afterward you should chance 
to mention these amazing folks to Mrs, Mar- 
shall, she would pretend to have forgotten all 
about them, ‘* My Janet will remember, I dare 
say; she has the most wonderful recollection for 
names and people; but for my part I see so 
many new faces."”” But in this the old lady did 
her own powers of memory great injustice; she 
forget neither face nor name; and upon her ree- 
ollection of such matters she relied, and with 
reason, for the prosecution of her social calling. 
Her new favorites eclipsed her old ones without 
absolutely erasing them. She went to London | 
for a few weeks in the season, because ‘‘all the | 
world” could not be there without her. But she | 
did not like town; the hotels had too shifting a 
tenantry to suit her, and, of course, a London | 











boarding-house was ‘‘not to be thought of.” 
Such was her own expression; but the fact was 
that she had thought of it more than once, and 
with some favor, but she was afraid of broach- 
ing the subject to Melcombe. He was a man, 
upon whose calves if you had placed black gai- 
ters, who would have passed for a bishop any 
where, except in the colonies, for which he would 
have been far too august. In the autumn Mrs, 
Marshall plumed her wings for Leamington, 
Scarborough, Matlock, or Shingleton-on-Sea, 
where we now find her. In the wiater she moult- 
ed, it was not known where, but i¢ is my belief 
she went to Bath. At all events, in the spring, 
when she came out quite fresh again, she used 
to vaguely attribute that miracle to ‘‘the wa- 
ters ;” and it is certainly at Bath that ladies of 
her description do hibernate in prodigious num- 
bers. She had also a store of marvelous anec- 
dotes connected with card-playing—such as how 
General Jones and others had sat up to their knees 
in cards for eight-and-forty hours at a stretch, 
or rather without a stretch—which could only 
have emanated from that dissolute but superannu- 
ated city. A necessary result of Mrs, Marshall's 
constant migrations and protracted experience 
was, that she knew somebody wherever she went, 
or, if not themselves, their relatives up to the 
fourth generation. She had met Mrs. Frederick 
Pennant’s mother years ago, when the latter was 
herself a bride, and upon that indisputable ground 
had made acquaintance with her daughter. 

** When I look at you, my dear, I seem to see 
your poor dear mamma again. We lost sight 
of one another for many years, but we were fast 
friends at one time, though, of course, there was 
a great disparity of years between us. I was 
three times her age then—for she was but a girl 
—and now, I suppose, I am four times yours. 
Your good husband is amazingly like what my 
Henry used to be at his age, just half a century 
ago. Here’s his portrait on this bracelet. The 
hair and eyes and features are different, but the 
complexion, you see, is very similar. My Henry 
did not joke so much as yours—he had too clas- 
sical a mind for humor—rather severe, perhaps, 
until you came to know him. He died in youth. 
‘Thank you, I always carry my own smelling-salts 
about with me. I get them at Cox’s, at Har- 
rogate, and it’s wonderful how they keep their 
strength. If you use my tiame—and you're 
quite weleome—you are sure to get the best. I 
have it by the dozen bottles, on account of my 
extreme sensibility, and also because there is a 
reduction upon taking a quantity.” 

Mrs. Marshall was not a character to suit Mrs. 
Frederick Pennant’s taste, but the claim sue had 
made to her acquaintanceship could be scarcely 
disallowed. One’s father’s friend, or he who 
professes to have been such, is not, as men well 
know, an individual to be lightly shaken off; and 
the same thing holds among women. Under 
cover of this family connection (which in reality 
had consisted in the interchange of a few formal 
visits between Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Denham, 
upon which occasions the latter lady had become 
a sacrifice to her own scrupulous regard for truth 
by being ‘‘ at home’) ‘* the General” had pushed 
her advances with Julia so far that she had twice 
reached the Pennants’ private sitting- room. 
Frederick had stood to his guns the first time, 
or rather, too brave to flee, had remained to en- 
dure all the horrors incident to an indefensible 
post which was carried by assault. An English- 
man’s house is his castle, and a first-floor apart- 
ment at The Grand, he had fondly thought, w: 3 
equally inviolate. ‘The fire and sword of Mrs. 
Marshall's eloquent reminiscence had laid it 
waste, however, for a full hour, and he had reg- 
istered a vow that, with him in it, they should 
never do so again. On the second invasion, 
therefore, when the herald brought the summons 
to surrender, or, in other words, the waiter pre- 
sented Mrs. Marshall's card, Frederick had with 
uncalculating precipitation fled into the balcony, 
from which there was no outlet, and where “e 
had remained for hours, wild with rage, and ex- 
posed to the gravest suspicion of playing an eaves- 
dropper at his next neighbor’s open window. He 
had listened willy-nilly to all that had passed be- 
tween his wife and her visitor. He had heard 
the latter express her delight at finding the for- 
mer quite alone, since they could now have a 
‘nice long chat together over old times.” She 


had even congratulated Julia upon his being | 


** out,” little guessing, poor old soul, that he was 
only outside. 

“Tt is just as well, my dear, that he should 
ieave you at times; so don't you fret about that, 
as [ see you have been doing: he will not get 
tired of you half so soon if he has his liberty 
occasionally. It’s not in man’s nature, as it is 
in ours, my dear, to be always attentive and de- 
voted. What I always used to say to Henry 
when I saw him getting moped was, ‘ Don't mind 
me, Hen, but go and have your fling’—rather a 
vulgar expression, you are thinking, my dear; 
I can read it in your eye; but the fact is, be- 
tween man and wife—you are not a wife yet, my 
dear; you may think you are, but you're not: 
you are only a bride, which is very different— 
it’s much better, I say, between man and wife, 
to be outspoken. If ever I should marry again— 
What's that noise in the balcony? It sounds 
like a cat spitting. Where was 1? ‘Oh, Hen,’ 
said I, ‘ go and have your fling.’ Then he would 
go to his study and read Plutarch or Plato, or 
something of that sort, for he had an eminently 
classical mind. The nature of the fling, of 
course, depends upon one’s husband’s character. 
I dare say Mr. Pennant, now, is having a quiet 
game at billiards. There’s no harm in that ex- 
cept in what it leads to. I’ve a dear old Scotch 
friend—a lady of the first quality, with a title 
in her own right—‘ I dinna mind Donald’ (that’s 
her husband)—‘ dinna mind his drinkin’, and— 
and—-sic-like,’ she says; ‘ but what I do object 
to is his takin’ to cards or sic things as you lose 
money by.’ And do you warn your husband 
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against betting with that Major Pomervy at bill 
iards. My dear, he would win the shirt off his 
back, as I have known him to do, or something 
very like it, with half a dozen other young men, 
who had no suspicion of what was going to hap- 
pen to them. He looks so old and decrepit, you 
see, that they are naturally desirous to challenge 
him; they expect an easy victory, and then they 
find themselves in the wrong box. He is as 
sharp as a ferret, and looks uncommonly like 
one with his wig off. My dear, I have seen him 
in a place that shall be nameless—well, I may 
tell you in confidence that it was at my Lord 
Bilberry’s, after a picnic in the open air—I have 
seen that man put his wig on the end of his 
waiking-stick for coolness, and because he had 
had too much Champagne, and laugh like a de- 
mon, ‘There’s that nasty cat again. My dear, 
I see nothing to laugh at in a man’s making old 
age ridiculous in that manner. ‘The idea of his 
taking off the wig that Heaven had given to him 
—for it had supplied him with the means to pro- 
cure it—and exposing his gray hairs in that 
manner! You wouldn't like to see me do it, I 
hope.” (Mrs. Pennant hung her head, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands, while her whole 
frame shook with emotion.) ‘‘ Of course not; 
you are sorry even to hear me suggest such a 
thing. Puss! puss! I hate a cat, because of 
that horrible idea of its sucking your breath 
when you're asleep; but I always speak civilly 
to the creatures, especially when they are black. 
It may be superstitious, but there must have 
been something in all those stories about black 
cats and witchcraft ; and, like the gentleman who 
took off his hat to the fallen statue of Jupiter, 
I always wish to be on the safe side in every 
thing. Why does a cat spit, for instance? ‘Tell 
me that. She doesn’t smoke like a man, you 
know, and she can’t be a/ways quarreling with 
her husband. The thing’s inexplicable. My 
dear, wou/d you mind my pulling the bell, and 
ordering myself a cup of tea? I generaily take 
one at this time, and especially if I can get a 
nice person to listen to me. I talk so much 
better over tea, just as a man does over his cigar. 
You must let me have it put down to my own 
bill; you must, indeed. Very well, if you in- 
sist; else I know some husbands don’t like it: 
* Here’s a shilling,’ they say, ‘ for that horrible 
old woman’s tea.’ Money, my dear, is the 
touch-stone of the male character. As for wo- 
men, they are all mean, or nearly so, Ah! you 
think otherwise; but then you haven't lived 
quite so long in the world as I have. Of course, 
they are very tender-hearted ; they'll give their 
tears quite cheerfully to any tale of distress—but 
that’s all. ‘They are worse than the American 
gentleman who considered that three-cent pieces 
were invented especially for the exercise of char- 
ity, for they will give nothing. I once went 
round to get subscriptions at Leamington tc buy 
a poor would-be washer-woman a mangle. The 
excuses, my dear, from the great ladies—patron- 
esses of the Hospital Ball, and holders of stalls 
at the Fancy Fair in aid of the Lunatic Asylum— 
were such as you wouldn’t believe if they were 
written in a book. One of them discovered that 
the washer-woman did not belong to the Church 
of England, and tried to pick a quarrel with me 
(sooner than pay) for endeavoring to entrap her 
into subscribing toward a Presbyterian mangle. 
Another—it was the Dowager Lady Grimjaw— 
protested that nothing would have given her 
greater pleasure, but that she had passed a solemn 
promise to her husband on his death-bed not to 
indulge in indiscriminate charity. To tell me 
that that old woman is gone to heaven, my dear, 
is to give me a distaste for the place. But all wo- 
men are skin-flints, more or less. I should be 
one myself if Melcombe would let me; but he 
keeps me straight, and puts a stop to all my little 
economies in the bud.” 

Here, for the first time, Mrs, Pennant ven- 
tured to interpose a remark beyond an interjec- 
tion. ‘* I think you are too hard upon our sex, 
Mrs. Marshall. They have, as a rule, much 
less money to spare for any thing than men, and 
obtain what they have with greater difficulty ; 
they have often to press and press for it, even 
when it is due, because the man will not part 
with his means of extravagance and dissipa- 
tion—” 

“Oh, my goodness!” interrupted the old lady. 
**1f he is so bad as that when he is a bridegroom, 
what will he come to, my poor dear, before the 
first six months are out? I am as sorry I have 
had this tea as can be. I have no more taste 
for it now than if it was hay-and-water. You 
must let me put it down to my own account.” 

** But, my good Mrs. Marshall,” remonstrated 
Ju, “‘ I am not speaking of my husband,” 

**Yes, yes; of course, of You're 
quite right to say that. But whose husband can 
you be speaking of, my poor dear? But if he 
does keep you short, he’s not than the 
rest of them, I do assure jou There's that 
nasty cat again. I'll give it this cream, for it 
would choke me now to swallow it. Pasco! puss!” 

**No, you musn’t; indeed, you musn'i,” said 
Julia, rising precipitately to interpose between 
the old lady and her purpose. ‘* My husband 
hates cats, and cream would only encourage the 
creature.” Her terror lest Fred should be dis- 
covered in his hiding-place gave Julia the courage 
of despair ; she protested that she had to go and 
dress, in order to be ready to walk out with him, 
and so contrived to get rid of the common enemy. 
But the alarm this invasion inspired in the breast 
of both bride and bridegroom was permanent, 
and the door of their apartment had been jealous- 
ly guarded agains: ner ever since. 

Mrs. Marshall herself was dimly conscious that 
she was shunned ; but her desire to make the ac- 
quaintance of the admired Mabel now gave her 
an audacity even beyond the intrepidity with 
which nature had endowed her. 

She had fortunately overheard Mr. Flint invite 
Mr. Pennant to smoke a cigar with him after din- 
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ner; and when the ladies rose from the table 
d’hote, she at once addressed herself to Julia. 

** My dear,” said she, ‘‘ since you are going to 
be alone with your sweet sister, can you ‘do with 
me,’ as the Irish call it, just for half anhour? I 
have got something very particular to tell you; 
and as the daughter of my beloved old friend 
Thank you, my dear; I knew you would. You 
needn't introduce me to Miss Mabel—she will 
excuse me calling her by her Christian name— 
because I have introduced myself. I shall bor- 
row her arm to help me up these stairs. There’s 
a dear, good girl. How all the young men are 
envying me, I'll wager!” 

She had conquered ; but the victory had been 
gained, as it were, by a dead lift. Mrs. Pennant’s 
acquiescence had not been over-gracious, and she 
now felt angry with herself for having given way 
at all. She knew it would vex her husband to 
find this dreadful old lady established in their 
room when he returned, and she even suspected 
that her admission had been obtained under false 
pretenses. 

** Well, Mrs. Marshall, and what is your news?” 
inquired she, somewhat austerely, when they had 
all three seated themselves in front of the open 
window. 

**My news?” returned Mrs. Marshall, with 
her accustomed vivacity, not unpreceded, how- 
ever, by a start of surprise. ‘‘ Yes, yes; ver 
true; I must not forget my news. My dear Mrs. 
Pennant, my sweet Miss Mabel, you will be the 
first to hear about it. I promised myself that 
you two should be the very first. You saw those 
two gentlemen who came so late to the table 
dhéte. Every body saw them, of course, and 
every body is talking of them. Such a very re- 
markable pair, and such a contrast! Maj r 
Pomeroy would give his head to be here; he 
won't find it easy to make their acquaintance in 
a hurry, not he. Well, my dears, I know all 
about them—they are the Wapshots of Winthrop. 
You haveheard of them, without doubt. What! 
Not ofthe Wapshots of—- What am I talking of ? 
I meant, of course, to say that they were the 


Winthrops of Wapshot.’ 
ee 
CHAPTER Iv. 


“a, LADY'S 


CON FAB.” 

Tue remarkable revelation just made by Mrs, 
Marshall to her two young companions had by 
no means the effect which she had looked for. 
The Denham family had been “ buried alive” in 
an obscure southern village, separated by the 
whole length of England from Wapshot, which 
had but a very uncertain sound in their ears, 
They knew that it was not a cathedral city; but be- 
yond that they knew nothing more than that such 
a place existed. The name was not one of those 
which at once abserbed the attention—such as 
Great Grimsby—and they would not have ever 
known where to look for it on the map. Mrs. 
Frederick Pennant confessed her ignorance upon 
this vital point with considerable sang froid. 

‘*But you must at least have heard of the 
Winthrops, my love,” argued Mrs. Marshall, 
growing more affectionate xs her hostess cooled 
in manner. ‘“*Why, the Winthrops are the old- 
est family, except the Howards, in England. 
They have had the most curious hereditary dis- 
ease—I think it’s on the first joint of the little 
finger; but we shall soon see that—for five hun- 
dred years. You must have heard of the Win- 
throps.” 

**We never have,” returned Mrs. Pennant, 
wearily, ‘‘I do assure you. What have they 
ever done ?” % 

**Done, my dear? What strange ideas you 
have! I hope it is not necessary, at least in this 
country, for an old family like that to have done 
any thing, to be respected or looked up to. ‘They 
have lived in the same place, father and son, 
since the Conquest.” 

“* My dear Mrs. Marshall,’’ returned her host- 
ess, laughing, ‘* there is a farmer in our parish— 
although he is decayed in fortune now, and, in- 
deed, his son is the postman—whose family has 
done the same; yet, I dare say, you have never 
heard of them?” 

**But, my dear Mrs. Pennant, the Winthrops 
have always had ten thousand a year, and given 
the tone tothe county. This man—the very one 
you have just seen down stairs—is the first of his 
line who ever thought of leaving the Hall. Wap- 
shot Hall is one of the show-places of England, 
with a priest’s hole, and a haunted wing, and 
every thing. Well, instead of staying there, as 
was expected of him, no sooner did he come 
of age than he married, and took his wife all 
round the world for her honey-moon. I re- 
member the sensation which the matter created 
in society as though it happened yesterday. Of 
course every body thought he wanted to kill her, 
which seemed so strange in a bridegroom; and 
nobody was at all surprised when he came home 
again without her.” 

** Poor thing!” exclaimed Mabel, pitifully ; 
**it did kill her, then, did it ?” 

** Listen, and you shall hear, my dear. Yes; 
another cup of tea, if you please, for telling stories 
always parches my throat; if I was much of a 
talker I should soon die, that’s certain. No; 
Mr. Winthrop didn’t kill his bride—or rather his 
wife, for the affair happened some months after 
they set sail—but he did worse, if any thing—he 
lost her!” 

** Lost her !” echoed both the young ladies, with 
genuine interest; ‘‘do you mean that she was 
drowned at sea?” 

**Not a bit of it, my dears. Better for her, 
perhaps, if she had been, for Heaven only knows 
what she went through. She was cast away 
upon a desert island.” 

** What! alone?” 

** Yes ; or, at least, I believe she had a servant 
with her; but Ae was eaten by the savages,” 

** Lor, Mrs. Marshall |” 
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The raconteur’s victory was complete. 

the young ladies drew nearer—*“‘ hitched their 
chairs up’ we should have written had they been 
men, for that is what they did—and anxiously 
regarded their visitor. *‘ Eaten? Why,I thought 
you said the island was uninhabited?” 
“ $$ Well, there was nobody there, my dears, to 
be called any body. Let me see; it was not 
Aragon, of ‘course— Aragon is not an island. 
Ah! it was Patagonia.” 

*¢ The land of giants!” ejaculated Mabel. 

** Just so, my love; but not a wheeled convey- 
ance in the place, let alone a caravan. It has 
been always a matter of surprise to me she didn’t 
write a book about it; Lady Hester Stanhope 
did, you know, as well as many other ladies of 
quality who have had similar experiences. But, 
as far as I remember, Lady Hester never came 
home again, so there was no advantage in her 
case, whereas Mrs. Winthrop did, and would 
without doubt have been a lion—it’s curious one 
never says lioness, when it’s a female—nay, the 
lion of the London season, and paid all her ex- 
penses in Patagonia besides ; not that they would 
have been much, by all accounts; she could not 
have gone into society, for there was none to go 
into; and as for milliners’ bills, there was a heart- 
less joke, I remember, at the time, of her having 
come home ‘in weeds.’” 

**My dear Mrs. Marshall!” exclaimed Julia, 
reprovingly. 

‘* It was most unfeeling, my dear, I know that 
—I only mention the fact to exhibit the want of 
feeling of the fashionable world. ‘The Winthrop 
necklace—made of sea-shells—had quite a run 
throughout that summer.” 

** But how in the world came this poor lady to 
be cast ashore without her husband ?” inquired 
Mrs. Pennant. ‘* What becanre of the ship?” 

**Oh, the ship was all safe enough; the ship 
was in the Sound—as I was told the story— 
though it could hardly have been within hearing. 
I don’t understand those nautical matters myeelf. 
My own idea is that she and the servant were 
being towed in the boat behind, and that her 
husband slyly undid the rope and sailed away. 
I can’t answer for the actual facts. Naval ac- 
counts are always so obscure. Admiral Boreas, 
to whom I narrated the thing, said that Winthrop 
must have ‘cut the painter ;’ but I could make 
nothing of his remark, for Mr. Winthrop painted 
himself—I mean, of course, pictures, and not as 
the Patagonians did—in a small way; and so it 
was she, as I told the admiral, if any body, who 
must have cut the painter. But he cnly laughed 
in his rude, loud way; he was what is called a 
very ‘ bluff’ man, and died (as I always said he 
would) of an apoplexy.” 

** But how did this poor lady get home again ?” 
inquired Mabel. 

** Well, it was something connected with the 
trade-winds, whatever they are, that brought her. 
An English ship, just four years afterward, was 
waiting for the trade-winds, or driven by the 
trade-winds, off the coast of Patagonia, and 
picked her up on the sea-shore, with her child.” 

** With her child ?” ejaculated Mrs. Frederick, 
with quite a little scream. 

** Well, yes, of course. The fact is, Mrs. Win- 
throp, poor dear soul, was in an interesting situ- 
ation when she was cast away, and, of course, not 
so much as a pin-cushion in the way ef prepara- 
tion. But, however, Heaven tempers the wind 
to the infant without baby-linen, and both mo- 
ther and child did uncommonly well. The sav- 
age people treated them both with great kindness, 
though it may sometimes have been misdirected 
—they would not let her cut up her own food, 
for one thing, and they had not such an article 
as a knife among them; and their drinks were 
made very much in the same way. ‘ Manners 
none, and customs abominable,’ as the midship- 
man said. Yes, I'll have one more cup of tea, 
my dear, since you are so good; and that shall 
be the last, for I make a point of never exceed- 
ing five.” 

** But, my dear Mrs. Marshall,” said the host- 
ess, when she had complied with this modest de- 
mand, *‘ what was the husband—this Mr. Win- 
throp of Wapshot—doing all this time ?” 

“Well, my dear, he was living quite broken- 
hearted upon the family estate, from which he 
ought never to have stirred, except at the due 
seasons. He apparently did all he could to re- 
cover his wife, perhaps he was really sorry when 
he found he had got rid of her—husbands some- 
times are. A storm drove the ship out to sea on 
the very day the boat was miss.ng; but he re- 
turned as soon as he could—it cost him a mint 
of money to persuade the captain—and remained 
off and on the coast for weeks. At last he gave 
up the matter in despair, came home, and buried 
himself in seclusion. The county families were 
thus placed in a most embarrassing position, 
since nobody of any consideration could permit 
his daughter to marry a man whose estate was 
entailed, and whose lawful wife and child might 
turn up at any time. And very lucky it was for 
all parties that he remained single, since, exactly 
four years after his sad loss, Mrs. Winthrop re- 
appeared again with the son and heir—that very 
handsome young man, my dears, whom i have 
just seen with his father at the table d}iwu.e.” 

** A very bold and impudent young man,” ob- 
served Mrs. Pennant; ‘‘I never was so stared 
at in my life.” 

‘**A young man with ten thousand a year in 
land entailed upon him can afford to stare, my 
dear; his manners may be Patagonian, but so 
is his fortune, you must recollect. It assumed 
giant proportions during these four years which 
Mr. Winthrop spent in seclusion ; though, of late, 
they do say that the young man himself has made 
a considerable hole in his father’s savings.” 

“But what has become of his mother?” in- 
quired Mabel. ‘‘ It seems to me that she is the 
most interesting person of the three.” 

‘She may have been at one time, my dear; 
but the fact is, she has been dead these twelve 


Both | 





months, though I see that Mr. Winthrop, who 
has excellent taste, still wears slight mourning 
for her. I'll look in the ‘County Families, 
which I always carry about me—that and the 
Bible, my dear, are the only books that an old 
woman like me need possess—but I don't think 
he can be a day more than forty. Upon my 
word, if I was a young girl, I should be puzzled 
to know which to take—the son or the father.” 

** My dear Mrs. Marshall,” expostulated Julia, 
“how can you say such things!” 

Mabel was looking out to sea, thinking, per- 
haps, of the unhappy lady cast away by the cruel 
waves on that far-off inhospitable shore; and she 
did not see the expressive glance which her sister 
gave toward herself in disapproval of the old 
lady’s remark. 

Mrs. Marshall nodded a great number of times, 
to show that she understood the reproof, and then 
smiled as many more, to prove that it had not 
put her out of temper. 

“Quite right, my dear,” she whispered, yet 
not so low but that, in so calm an evening, Mabel 
could hear every syllable; ‘‘one shouldn't put 
such things into young people’s heads. It is not 
natural to them to entertain such ideas, It is 
the young man, of course, who takes their fancy. 
A gentleman of forty seems to them to rival 
Methuselah. Your dear mother, indeed, showed 
& macure judgment at a comparatively early age ; 
but it’s not usual.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Mrs. Pennant, impera- 
tively, and pointing to the further window, which 
was closed, but through which could be seen three 
gentlemen standing on the balcony, and watching 
the sunset; the odor of their cigars was also very 
perceptible; at the same time Mabel drew hastily 
back from the Upen window, but not before one 
of the three had perceived her, and, with a move- 
ment of courteous apology, removed his Havana 
from his lips, and threw it upon the croquet- 
ground beneath. 

“There was no occasion to do that, my good 
Sir,” said the cheery voice of Mr. Frederick Pen- 
nant; **my wife and sister-in-law are very in- 
dulgent in the matter of tobacco.” 

**Why, who op earth can my husband and 
Mr. Flint have got with them?” whispered Mrs. 
Pennant, with amazement. ‘* Why, I do believe 
it’s that very Mr. Winthrop we have just been 
talking about!” 

**Then we'll certainly have him in!” cried 
Mrs. Marshall, rising and hurrying to the win- 
dow with a speed of which her years and limbs 
would have seemed wholly incapable. 

Mrs. Pennant caught at her gown with an in 
cisive ‘* Don't!” but too late to stop the impuls- 
ive old lady. 

**T have got a bone to pick with you, Mr. 
Flint,” cried she, gayly, ‘‘on account of a trick 
you put on me at dinner; and*Kll only forgive 
you on condition that you'll come a little nearer, 
and iet us enjoy the full flavor of those excellent 
cigars.” 

This coup de main of the intrepid Mrs. Mar- 
shall brought about at once a result which would 
have taken her at least a week of her usual social 
tactics to have effected: the whole party were in- 
troduced to Mr. Winthrop of Wapshot upon the 
spot, and that under circumstances which pre 
cluded all-stiffness and formality. The *‘ affair” 
was spoken of by “‘the General” for years after 
ward with a pardonable pride, as one of the most 
successful and complete in which she had been 
ever professionally engaged. 


AIR-HOLES IN ICE. 


THERE are some curious facts connected with 
the air-holes which form themselves during winter 
in the ice covering of ponds and lakes. ‘There 
are often particular spots where partial openings 
in the ice will be formed every winter. ‘These 
arise, probably, from warm springs, and have no 
connection with air-holes properly so called, 
which are not confined to any particular locality, 
but may appear any where. ‘There is always a 
good deal of air under ice, and you may often see 
it scattered about in small bubbles when the ice is 
thin. It is probably air excluded in the process 
of crystallization, and when there is added to it 
sundry gases formed from decaying matter in the 
waver, it amounts during the winter to a con- 
siderable quantity. Such collections of air, like 
the bubble in a spirit level, are in a very uneasy 
condition, and are rapidly transferred from one 
place to another on any casual disturbance of the 
level, giving rise to one of the numerous noises 
which are always more or less heard on a lake 
covered with ice—at least, we used always to at- 
tribute to this cause a peculiar groaning sound 
which was very common. Now, if there should 
be any casual inequality in the lower surface of 
the ice, the air will naturally collect there, and if 
it is above 32° Fahr., which in so far as it consists 
of evolved gas it probably w ill be, the receptacle 
will be increased by thawing. A dome-shaped 
cavity will thus be gradually formed, which will 
finally reach the surface; air will escape from 
below, and the surface-water, of which there is 
almost always more or less after the snow has 
fallen, will run down from above, wearing the 
little jagged channels which are characteristic of 
air-holes. The whole thing will then after a 
while freeze up again, leaving an indication of 
where the air-hole has been in the different color 
of the freshly formed ice. ‘The writer tried sev- 
eral such air-holes with an axe when first formed, 
and has always found them to lead to such a 
dome-shaped cavity. On one occasion an otter 
frequented a large ai: hole on a Canada lake which 
remained open for some time, and which must 
have been from a mile and a half to two miles 
distant from the nearest open water. How did 
he reach it? for no otter car.travel that distance 
under water without access ‘to air. The Indians 
say that they will go to gremer distances still 
under the ice, and that they aiways find air there. 
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It is likely enough that there may be m s 
dome-shaped cavities which have not r l 
and may ver reach, the surface as air-holes, but 
one would imagine the air the te t 
of the most wholesome chara However, t 
otter did frequent that ai: a we 
which it certainly did not reach by ave xg 
the ice, and though it had few chances of breat! 


ing there, in the daytime at any rate, it contrived 
during that period to elude the snares of a whit 
man and an Indian, who wasted a good deal of 
time in looking after it. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


We seem to be living in a period of meteorological 
metamorphoses and phenomena. The “ oldest inhab- 
itants,” who have prided themselves upon their long 
experience enabling them to foretell storm, or wind, 
or heat, or cold, from some peculiar atmospheric con 
dition, have been forced to shake their wise heads 
many times during the last twelvemontt 
that they never knew “such a strs 


. and confess 
re season.” The 
singular mildness of last winter was the subject of 
wondering comment. 





Until nearly the end of Ds 
cember, 1869, violete were found blooming in sunny 
epots in New England flelds; no January had been « 
warm for forty-six years; in February dahlias blossomed 
and rose-bushes budded in Pennsylvania; and even in 





bleak New England the willow and magnolia put forth 
yuds, and a Massachusetts farmer dug potatoes fron 
his field unfrozen and unhurt; in March came sever: 
days; but the sun was high in the heavens, and th« 
cold could not last long, sv mild May weather came i: 
Apri. May itself was almost hot, and in June con 

menced that long-continued heated term—hotter and 
longer and more deadly than any that can be remem- 
bered—accompanied by severe drought. Then follow- 
ed a delightful autumn, extending far into the nom- 
inal winter. But while with us the winter of 1869-70 
was peculiarly mild, in Europe an extraordinary degre« 
of cold was experienced. Snow fell in Florence, to the 
amazement of the people, and in Moscow the mercury 
sank to 353¢° below zero. 
trated some of thos 
tree blossoms, and ite golden fruit is expected to ripen 
to perfection. On the ocean the cold was intense, and 
violent storms prevailed, causing the lose of an un- 
usual number of stanch veseecls. 


The Frost King even pene- 
sunny climes where tae orange- 


Our own country 
also has been atartied by earthquakes, tornadoes, fu- 
rious thunder-storms, auroras of amazing brilliancy, 
and other phenomena. Scientific men are trying to 
ascertain some special cause for all this confusion of 
seasons and atmospheric disturbance. Some declare 
that the spots on the sun are responsible for a good 
deal of thie irregularity of nature, and predict a con- 
tinuance of « for some time to come. 





At the time of the burning of the Spottewood House, 
in Richmond, such was the general eagerness to escape 
from the building that the passage-way of the private 
entrance soon became so crowded that it was imposel- 
ble to open the outer door until extraordinary force 
was used, and it is believed that som lives were lost 
by the delay. The door opened inwardly. Warnings 
come almost every day showing that public buildings 
should be so constructed as to give easy and quick 
egress in case of fire. 





Mont Cenis Tannel approaches a conclusion. On 
Christinas-day the workmen on the French and Italian 
sides had come so near each other as to exchange 
greetings throngh the barrier that separated them. 
This barrier of rock has since been removed. 


Four iron steamships 335 feet in length),40 feet 
breadth of beam, of 2800 tons burden, and containing 
all the modern improvements and luxuries, will be 
built immediately for the American Steamship Line 
between Philadelphia and Liverpool. 
cost of each steamer is $500,000, 


The estimated 





Hans Christian Andersen, who visited Charles Dick- 
ens’s home many years ago, wrote thus concerning Mrs. 
Dickens: 

“It is a great pleasure to find in an author's inner- 

most circle the types of those characters that have de 
lighted one in his works. I had previously heard many 
yeople remark that Agnes in “ David Copperfield” was 
ike Dickens’s own wife; and although he may not 
have chosen her avliberately as a model for Agnes, yet 
still I can think of no one else in his books so near 
akin to her in all that is graceful and amiable. Mrs 
Dickens had a certain soft, womanly repose and re- 
serve about her; but whenever she spoke there came 
such a light into her large eyes, and such a smile upon 
her lips, and there was such a charm in the tones of 
her voice, that henceforth I shall always connect her 
and Agnes together.” 





The young Spanish King will ascend the throne with 
the title of Amedeo L ; and it is believed that he will 
do his best to serve the interests of Spain, and win the 
afiections of the people. 

Misstxc.—A large island, one of the New Hebrides 
group, known by the name of Aurora Island. Any 
information respecting it thankfully received by the 
The loss was first discovered by Captain 

"lock, of the bark Adolphe, bound from Iquique to 
London, who states that while passing the New Heb- 
rides Islands he discovered that Aurora Island had 
entirely disappeared, and no trace of it was to be seen 
on the face of the ocean where it was before situated 
Aurora was a fertile island, about thirty-4ix miles 
long and five broad, and was last seen in latitude 15 
? south, and longitude 168° 2’ east. 


owners, 


An evidence of the progress of civilization in th 
Sandwich Islands is recorded in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, being nothing less than a case of pocket-pick- 
ing, the first that has been known to occur there! 
Missionaries will scarcely be needed longer! The of- 
fender was arrested at once, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor. 





If reports from abroad are correct, Jenny Lind’s 
husband has used up the fortune with which she re- 
tired to private life, and now the songstress who once 
channed all ears is compelled to teach music for ! 
living. The ill-matched couple have separated by mu 
tual consent. 


Women are quite as often i asession of their 
senses, and able to be useful, when suddenty av ukened 
in the night, as men are, notwithstanding all that is 
said about their screaming and fainting in emergencies 


Mrs. Lines, of San Francisco, is an instance in proot of 
this assertion. She aroused her better half one night 


and informed him that some one was iD the room 
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‘ hydrophobia is 
given in an exchange Mr. King ng in Boyleton, 
New York, was severely bitte: a mad dog about 
forty years ago. He has experienced no serious tr 
ble from the wound during these years; but a few 
weeks ago he began to act a at ge nner. and 
appeared very melancholy. Rx y was seized 
with severe paroxysms, ind ating ydroy bia, a 
after a few days of fearful suffering deat y t . 


Hundreds of families of fishermen are render 


titute for the winter by the failure of the rador fis 
ery last season. The amount caught is t a third of 
what it was the previous season. 

Brigham Young thought his income tax art 
last year. He declared it was erroneous, a usked to 
have it abated. Not being so succeseful as he desired, 
the venerable householder revenges himself by 
plalping of the extravagance of his family. Per . 
if he had only the usual quota of wives and daughters 


he might find it required leas cloth to clothe them. He 


bh 
eayF: 


“1 do not like to charge the ladies with extravayar 
but how many yards of cloth does it take to make a 
dress? If Brother Heber C. Kimball were | 
would tell you he used to buy six yarde of ca f 
his wife, who wasa tall woman. That used to r ake 
a dress, and it wae a pretty large pattern; ther 
up to seven, then to eight, then to nine, then to ek ‘ 
and I have been called upon to buy sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen yarde for a dress. 

“T recollect very well when our fathers and mother 
raised the flax and the wool, and when it wae carded 
with hand-< ards, spun on hand-wheels, and woven into 
cloth on hand-looma, and in this way the wanta of t 
family had to be supplied But now every wor 
wants a sewing-machine. Whatfor? To do her sew- 
ing Well; but she can do a hundred times as 
sewing with a machine ae she cc 





yuld by hand, and « 
does not need a machine more than one day in tw 
three weeks 

“*Ob yes,’ says ehe 
ery day in my life.’ 
“* What are you going to do with it?’ 
“*T am goinr to sew. 

“And when the sewing-machine is precured, they 
want a hundred times as much cloth as they used | 
have.” 


, ‘I want my sewing-machine « 


If women make al] this expense and annoyance, why 
in the world does the gentleman trouble himself 
80 many of them ? 





Over four thousand disabled soldiers have been « ; 
ported during the year at the various national asy- 
luma, and in connection with them. At these asy- 


lume all labor and service are done by the inmates. 


Workshops are established, and also farms and gar- 
dens cultivated, and many of the soldiers earn a good 
deal. Each asylum has a library and reading-roor 
and is weil supplied with newspapers and periodicals 
Schools are also established, and disabled soldiers aré 
prepared to be school-teachers, book-keepers, clerks 
and telegraph operators. The daily bill of fare show 
that the inmates of the asylums are afforded all th« 
subetantials and most of the delicacies of the markets 
yet the average ration during the year has been « 
twenty-five and one-third cents per day, while th« 
erage total cost of maintaining each man, includi: 
transportation, clothing, medicines, food, light, f 


salaries, and all expenses of every kind, is only or 
hundred and eighty-four dollars per annum—less, it is 
believed, than at any similar institution in the United 
States, 


Mrs. Disraeli is stated to be no less than eixteec: 
years oider than her husband, yet by no means to seer 
very old. Rumor says that their married life has be« 
a very happy of, and he certain y treats her in pt 
with genuine gallantry. 

An ingenious mechanic in Auburn, New York, claims 
toh » discovered a new motive power in certain ch« 
ical substances which will take the place of steam, at 
will move a piece of machinery having the motion of 


ia 
horse. 





The machine does not go on wheels like 
engine, but walks like a horse on four legs, which ris 
ight inches, and make a forward move of eighte« 
at every revolution of a centre shaft which works ther 

The shaft is ten feet long, the length of the machir 
The lege are so arranged that the machine preserves 
its balance on uneven ground. It is so constructed 


that it will go up and down a heavy grade with the 
greatest ease, and is calculated to walk and draw 1 
ny team of 
its own length to any 


soft and tilled land with more ease thar 
horses. It turns round in 
As to speed, it w 





point 


needed. at any rate fron 


three 
to fifteen miles per hour. The concern can be reversed. 
It can be employed for al) the purposes that a team of 
horses are useful, such as plowing, reaping, or draw- 
ing wagons, street-cars, and canal-boata. 

There ie not a little truth in a remark made by a late 
writer on “ Fashions:” “ Elderly ladics can never ap- 
propriate toilets suitable only to youth without adding 
to their age to a degree of which it would be alm« 
impossible to convince them ; and, 
unmarried ladies, dressed i 
menta, lose the chart 





pice veTad, YOUr 
matronly robes and ort 

1 of elegant simplicity so becon 
ing to them, and show a lamentable ignorance of t 

first and moet immotable canon of good taste—euit 
bility.” The same is true in regard to other things b 
sides abeolute dress. It has often been remarked th 
an elderly person looks older with dyed hair than wit 
the silver-threaded locks that nature gives with a 


vancing age. 











y is more conducive to the good health, cor 
ement, and social education of a young far 


t, refir 





than kind, genial, and cheering conversation at 
able. Many parente forget thie; and when only tt 
hildren are present swallow their food in morose « 


lence, brooding over business « family cares, or 
they speak, it is only to repre Make the fami) 
nieals cheerful the h 


and infl 


ppy influence will be felt al 
or, in the nursery, in the office or stor 
, and by young and old. Try it, and see 
5 thereot, : 





day—in the p 
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PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFR, 


} id 
luis | e, whose Cl ' d 
tian nam ALEXANDER Mi 





was attached t the legation 
of Vien nil 1 1841 he 
received the title of Pri 
Councilor, aft having, as 
Embassador Extraordinary at 
Stuttgart, arranged a marriage 
between the “ wd Duchess 
OLGA and the ?rince Royal 
of Wiirtemberg 

During the stormy e ents of 


1848-9 Prince GORTSCHAKOF! 





preserved “a pradent reserve, 


is said to have neurred in 
the abdication of the Emperor 
Ferpinxnanp of Austria in fa- 


PARIS UNDER THE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT 


vor of his nephew Francis 


I's 
JOSEPH In 1854 he was ap- 

yp ed em sador Vi ' ; 

na, it was at 

that the Russian go nent l 
accepted the four points which 

formed the basis of the Con ‘ yr 
ference of Paris in L856. In | t 

i857 he was recalled to St ] M m 


Petersburg to replace M. Nes 


SELRODE as Minister of For- 





el \ fai n 
\ t Crimean - | he 
nal of Prin GoORTSCHA J 
KOFF was seldom bef tl ! ] 
] til h world vas 
suddenly startled bv his cele f 
brated Note demanding the j oa 
abrogation of the treaties of / take 
1&5 in regard to tl Black up 
Sea The Note created the f 
utmost alarm and anxiety in I 
England Englishmen were = 
so much alarmed, not because 
they were unwilling to rele ait b ‘ 
Russia from any of the bonds " 
withw! ish $ ibound, " 
but because tl nner ot the } l 
decla it! struck at the root ot 
of all treaty obligations what | I i 
soevel This famous Note t ! 
was prepared directly after 


the fall of Metz, when Russia 





PARIS ILLUMINATED AT NIGHT BY THE ELECTRIC LIGHT FROM FORT MONT VALERIE? 








sorties 





attacks from a relieving force, the question 
ation, if 


not bombardment, will sooner or later cause the 
most powerful strong-hold in the world to fall. 





of its success is only one of time 


FURS AND FEATHERS 

Fors may be worn for use, 
ment. Inhabitants of cold countries, where fur 
ry skins are acc essible, soon discover 
is good for the clothing of animals is also good 
for the clothing of themselves; but the wearing 
ot fur as an ornament is determined by quite 
other conditions. It would not seem that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans knew much about 
articles of attire rhis 
might not have been altogether a matter of taste 
It so happens that near- 
ly every fur of be sauty an d value comes from ani- 


or worn for orna- 


that ves at 


furs, or used them as 
80 much as a necessity. 
mals that inhabit a very cold country, and with 
no very cold country were the ancient Greeks 
and Romans acquainted. In mediev: 
taste for furs first sprang up in Europe; and 


ul times the 


having com- 
ermine and 
acquired a fic- 
Not only do furs, with hardly an 
ome from animals indigenous to very 
cold countries, but to be of greatest value the 
skins must be stripped in winter-time when the 

s softest and thickest. Norway and Swe- 
n, Northern Russia, thence farther to the east, 
Siberia, these were the chief fur-yielding regions 
discovery of America, With the ex 
ception of seal-skins, the southern part of the 
southern hemisphere hardly contributes a fur- 
bearing animal, for the Antarctic Circle is strik- 

gly devoid of land. 

Fur-bearing animals are of various families. 
Thus the skins of hares and rabbits, and even 
cats, must be included as fur material, though in 
a humble way. Here then we have wo animal 
ders, hares and rabbits being comprehended by 
Seals 


two especial furs, ermine and vair, 
mended themselves to the heralds 
le, in language non-heraldic 
titious value. 


exception, ¢ 





until the 


rodentia, cats belonging to the carnivora. 
belong to the almost fish-like tribe of phoce ; 
beavers are another example of rodentia ; and 
thus running through a list of the known fur- 
yielders, we should fall in with a great variety of 
auimal genera and species. Generalizing, we may 
say that the most valuable furs come from the 
weasel tribe. Thus a weasel known to natural- 
ists as the Mustela zibellina yields the valuable 
fur sable, and Mustela erminea yields ermine. 

Considered as to their preparations, fur skins, 
when first obtained from the fur-hunters, are 
merely dried. They are next subjected to a sort 
of alum dressing on the plain side, and lastly 
made up into various articles of dress, Consid- 
ered as a protection against cold, perhaps no dress 
material is so efficacious as fur; but our climate 
is hardly cold enough to suggest this use of fur 
otherwise than as an ornament. ‘The natives of 
Northern Europe are differently circumstanced. 
To them the wearing of fur attire is highly de- 
sirable, if not a necessity, and hence we find 
that at the annual sale of Hudson Bay peltry in 
London, Leipsic dealers are the best customers. 
Highly desirable though fur attire may be to peo 
ple w ho live in very cold climates, the probabili- 
ty is that after the lapse of some time yet inde- 
terminate they will have to do without it, and 
for the following reason, easy to understand, 
Fur-bearing animals, at least the best of them, 
never hzve been, and seemingly never can be, 
domesticated, Either they must have their own 
deserts and wildernesses to live in, or they can 
not live at all. The effect of Jand cultivation, 
with its concomitant thereto, human habitation, 
as restricting the range and diminishing the num- 
ber of certain fur-yielding animals, is illustrated 
in the history of the beaver. At one time this 
animai inhabited most parts of Europe. The 
Rhone was conspicuous among rivers for its bea 
ver population from source to sea. As time 
sped away, the European haunt of the beaver be- 
came restricted more and more to the north, 
At the present time the northern part of North 
America is the only part of the world where bea- 
vers are found in colonies. In Sweden and Nor- 
way single beavers may occasionally be met with 
but not a congregation of them building and liv- 
ing in common, as in North America, The ne- 
cessity of preventing colonization in parts of the 
worid wherever fur collection is made & matter 
has been illustrated by the tradition 
and the practice of the Hudson Bay Company, 
an association that acquired exclusive trading 
privileges in the reign of Charles IL., and main- 
tained them almost intact down to the present 
year. ‘The entire range of territory comprised 
in the Hudson Bay dominions formed an enor- 
mous tract, about twenty times the size of Great 
Britain in all, and wholly uncultivated, with the 
exception of the one small portion called Rupert's 

ind, The cultivation would appear to be in- 
compatible with the extensive prosecution of fur- 
trading uperations. ‘The chief localities of what 
may be called inland fur supply are Siberia and 
North America; of maritime fur supply, the Are- 
tic and Antarctic oceans, where various species 
of seal yield furs in some repute. 


of trade, 


Che rule that cold countries are fur-yielding 
countries especially holds good, as already stated, 
no fur of any particular repute coming from a 
temperate, mach less a hot country. 
skins are, however, the produce of a squirrel not 
inhabiting a cold country; and the reader need 
not be reminded that monkeys do not inhabit 
cold countries, yet fur-dealers are not unac- 
quainted in the course of their trade with monkey 
skits. 

Although the most obvious application of fur 
to purposes of attire is that of wearing the skin 
to which it is attached, yet a second application 
of it, through the aid of felting, must not be for- 
gotten, Before the wearing of silk hats became 
so general, the operation of fur felting was more 
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commonly practiced than now ; but even now the 
skins of hares and rabbits command a ready sale, 
and their fur is mostly turned to account by felt- 
ing. Being stripped from the skins, it is beaten 
iato a mat-like body more dense than if it had 
been spun and woven, and is used for the bodies 
of felted hats and some other purposes. Before 
silk hats came into use the favored material for 
men’s head-covering went by the name of beaver. 
Only the hest sort of hats had any real beaver 
hair in their composition at all, and even those 
very little; the commoner sorts were made of 
felted wool bodies, finished with the fur of hares 
and rabbits. ‘The use of felted hats in England 
only commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
they were then at first restricted to the higher 


| classes, people of middling and low rank being 
| obliged to wear knitted woolen caps by act of 


Parliament, 

Some fur-bearing skins require the hair, as 
naturally presented, to undergo some sort of arti- 
ficial trimming before the beauty of the fur is de- 
veloped, ‘This is the case with seal-skins, otter 
and beaver skins, all which have two sorts of hair, 
one sort long, coarse, and ungainly; the other 
short, thick, and lustrous. The three most val- 
uable furs now known to commerce are sable, er- 
mine, and the fur of the silver fox. All the most 
esteemed sables come from Siberia, and are dark, 
approaching black in color. The American sa- 
ble fur is light chestnut-colored, inclining to yel- 
low, as shown by the yellow sable brushes used 
by painters. Sometimes yellow sable is changed 
to dark sable by dyeing, but rarely with any great 
Not only does the color of the fur dis- 
appear, but the Chinese alone, it is said, can at- 
tach the dye so firmly that it will not come off 
by moisture and rubbing. 

Although feathers are not fur, yet certain feath- 
ers attached to the skin are used like fur ; o* this 
grebe, the feathered breast of a bird commonly 
found in the Lake of Geneva, is an example. Os- 
trich feathers, too, may be mentioned here as an 
article of attire, not to multiply headings. Until 
lately the only source of ostrich feathers was Af- 
rica, where they were obtained from wild os- 
triches hunted and killed for the occasion; but 
during the last few years a considerable quantity 
of this beautiful female adornment has come 
consigned from the south of France, and from 
French naturalized tame ostriches. In practice 
it has been found that the ostrich can be as read- 
ily domesticated as the barn-door fowl. All this 
African bird insists on is a tolerably warm pad- 
dock, the ground of which is sandy—like her na- 
tive Sahara. These two requisites complied with, 
the ostrich will live and thrive, and, cruel though 
the practice be, will allow her feathers to be 
plucked, While on the bird, ostrich feathers are 
not so very elegant. Their preparation for la- 
dies’ head-dresses is a trade in itself, involving 
many processes of bleaching, waxing, wire-dress- 
ing, steam-curling, and dyeing. Some of these 
processes ladies can execute for themselves, Thus 
feather dveing is rather more easy than wool or 
silk dyeing, and nothing is more easy than curling 
the ends of ostrich feathers by the aid of a blunt 
penknife and a jet of steam from the tea-kettle. 


success. 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA. 


Ir is generally stated that Jonas Hanway, the 
well-known philanthropist, was the first man who 
carried an umbreila in the streets of London. 
Hanway died in 1786. Early in the century a 
large umbrella was kept in the halls of aristo- 
cratic mansions for the special protection of the 
lady of the house in passing from her door to 
her coach; and it was not uncommon to keep 
such articles in the coffee-houses or taverns for 


| the benefit of customers as early as Queen Anne's 





Chinchilla | 


‘ 


reign. ‘The fact, however, is not the less true, 
that it is only within the lifetime of persons 
now living that this almost indispensable pro- 
tection from the mists and rain has become gen- 
erally adopted. In the Female Tatler of De- 
cember 12, 1709, appears a satirical notice in- 
forming the ‘* young gentleman belonging to the 
custom-house who, for fear of rain, borrowed the 
umbrella at Will’s coffee-house, in Cornhill, of 
the mistress,” that, ‘‘to be dry from head to foot 
on the like occasion, he shall be welcome to the 
maid's pattens.” Gay mentions the umbrella as 
early as 1712 in his poem of * Trivia,” in which 
he describes the ‘‘ tacked-up sempstress” walking 
while streams ‘‘ run down her oiled 
umbrella’s sides.” Mr. J. Jamieson, a Scottish 
surgeon, brought with him from Paris in 1781 or 
1782 an umbrella, which was the first seen in 
Glasgow, where he resided, and where it attracted 
universal attention. 

The earliest specimens of the English umbrella 
were made, as mentioned in Gay’s lines, of oiled 
silk, which, when wet, was exceedingly difficult 
te open or close. ‘The stick and furniture were 
heavy and inconvenient, and the article very ex- 
pensive. Its transition to the present portable 
form is due partly to the substitution of silk and 
gingham for the heavy and troublesome oiled silk, 


in a shower, 


which admits of the ribs and stretchers being | 


made much lighter, and also to the many in- 
genious mechanical improvements in the frame- 
work which have been made from time to time, 
several of which have been patented. No change 
has proved a greater convenience than that from 
the old-fashioned ring and string for securing 
the umbrella when closed to the simple clip and 
India-rubber braid now in use; and yet, before 
this was accomplished, many transitions had to 
be passed through. 

Though the umbrella is itself of older date, 
there is nothing to invalidate the story that it is 
to the good Jonas Hanway that we are indebted 
for the veluable example of moral courage in first 
carrying an umbrella in the streets of London. 
It is difficult now to conceive the amount of per- | 
secution which this strange proceeding entailed 
upon the unfortunate philanthropist, whose ob- 


| 





ject was, doubtless, less the protection of his own 
person than that of showing his fellow -country- 
men how they might avoid those continual 
drenchings to which they had so long submitted. 
The hackney coachman and the sedan chairman 
were the first to cal! out against the threatened 
innovation, declaring that they were ruined if it 
came into fashion. When they began to be car- 
ried even a gentleman accompanied by a lady, 
under the shelter of the new-fangled rain pro- 
tector, were hooted as they passed along, while 
a gentleman alone carrying one was certain to be 
attacked with cries of, *‘ Frenchman! French 
man! why don’t you call a coach ?” 
more offensive salutations, 
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DRUNKENNESS AND INTEMPERANCE CcRED. 
—Dr. Beers has a sovereign remedy for Drunk- 
euness. He promises a radical cure in the most 
confirmed cases, and offers proof to the most 


skeptical. Send Y: circular, and convince your- 
self. Address C, Berns, M.D., Box 5110, 
New York.- —(C om 7 


To cure a ‘Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiar ‘Trocues.—[ Com. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face , use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple y: ome dy. Itisinvalu- 
able, Prepared only by Dr B. PERRY, od Bond 

, New York. Sold by Druggis sts ¢ very wher 


HE **BEECHERS OF TO-DAY = 
Who and What they are; with portraits of Heur 

Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Catharine E., Edward, ond 

Thomas K. Beecher, given in Jan. No. P HRENOLOG- 

ICAL JOURNAL, New Vol. $3 a year; with either of 

Harper's, $5 00. 30 cts. a Number. ewemen have it. 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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write to 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 24 BROAD ST. 


Bonds. NEW YorK. 


OOSEYW’S STA ARD OPERAS for 
VOICE AND PIANO. ‘FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each.’ They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order 
Nov. 1. DON JU AN (now ready). 
15. f fer, IO (now ready). 
Dec. 1 BARBIERE. 
ade LA SONNAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
* 15. IL TROVATORE, 
Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Box )ksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., ar dW. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadw: uy, N.Y. 
Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


BURNETT’S 


(THE BEST) 


Pets you wish to Buy or Sell, 














Elevorme Extracts. 


* Your superior 
‘Stands ard,’ 
‘isfuction to “ c at stomers. 
ARK & TILFORD, 
2ist Street and Broadway. 





Fiavoring ibxtracts are 
uniform in quality, and give entire s 1i- 
” 


" Grove in favor.” 

KER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
Chambers Street. 

2, 5, and 10 oz., Pint, and Quart sizes for sale by all 
first-class Grocers in the United States and ¢ ‘anada, 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

Boston, Mass. 
T STILL WAVES.” Better than ever. 
The “Star-Spangled Banner,” with the January 
number, begins its ninth year of successful publica- 
tion, with a circ ulation of 30,000 copies. It is a larg 
8-page, 40-column illustrated paper, size of Ledger, ona 
containing more matter. It is filled with charming 
stories, sketches, tales, poetry, wit, wisdom, and gen- 
uine humor and fun. It has been regularly issued 
since 1863, and is firmly estabiished, and never fails to 
do as it agrees. 

HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES, —It will 
continue its fearless exposures of Swindlers during the 
coming year. In1870itexposed 200 “tricks and traps,” 
and saved hundreds of thousands of dollars to the pub- 
lic. Read its * Roques’ Corner” and no “ Bogus Mon- 
ey,” $3 Watch, $2 Pistol, or Music Box, or the (new) $1 
“Magic a, swindler will ‘‘ pocket your stamps.” 

QUACK Bogus Doctors’ Associations, &c. 
These wonde aerial secrets and ‘‘ Recipes "—in fact, every 
thieving, rascally swindle—will be thoroughly “Venti- 
lated.” It aims to “ show up rascality,” sad teach its 
rez ders to avoid the tricks and traps of “‘ Swindle- 
dom.” Very few papers dare to expose swindlers— 
for swindlers are good advertisers. The “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” gives more than three times the amount 
of exposures of swindling than does any other paper. 
It will save you MONEY, It is a live paper—sure to 
please. . Its publishers offer to every subscriber the 
new and elegant Engraving, “ Pioi..rs of America,” 
19x24 inches in size, It is equal to any $3 Engraving 
ever published, and will be sent mounted on a roller 
and prepaid, with the “Star-Spangled Banner” for 
1871, for onLY 75 cents. January number now ready. 
Now is just the time to subscribe. It pleases every one, 
and will please YOU. This is our offer to all: f you 
are not perfectly satisfied’in every respect, we will re- 
Sund your money. All newsmen sell the Banner. El- 
egant Engraving and paper a whole year, only 75 cents. 
Specimens for stamp. Address 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 30 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. 

G.L.& I. B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


SURE and SPEEDY CURE for 

without Inconvenience, Pain, or orns, 
Trouble to the applicant. Inclose 

85 cents oy x address to 


HARGRAVE, Bay City, Mich. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes, 


ients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exp: sition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Par is Société des Beaux 
Arts, in the same year; the Grand Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membe rship from the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin aud Stockholm; 
also, of the first Prize Medal at the Internation I Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, together with thirty-five fi 

class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, in< ive, si 

which time Steinway & Sons have not entered thei 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


> 
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Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the most pe rfectly are 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published for 1868~'69, hav- 
ing revealed the startling fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
makers of New York combined. 
STEINWAY & SONS 

beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the premiun 
on 1d, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano- 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a lo i 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means — teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed . 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism and 
rkmanship as their highest-pri ed T-octave Pia 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ex 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instrumeuts 
will be supplied to these who desire i i 88 a thor- 
oughly first-class “‘Steinway Piano,” e ited 
in means, at E XC REDINGL Y MODE nd 4 T E PR i Es, 
Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, T abular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 





less in volume and guality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while ste unding lon ager in tune and be- 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 


any other Piano at present manufactured. 


Every Piano is W Revennted Sor Five Yea 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 
Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been ma? to furni wl CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris C 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Hat - 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapev vo Fir any 
Figure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accurae 








,» THE NAMES AND DIREC 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGERTUER BKING PRINTED ON EACH 


BEPARATE PiEOR OF THE PATTERN, 
by the most inexperienced. 


580 as to be adjusted 


The following patterns are now ready: 
g ) 











Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. “ 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT = 4 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........ “* 320 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SI IT ensue 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................ ot 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ie seueebes “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT pareceen es “ 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SEE uphianandiindinnd aa vecthdesna thant ~-* 2 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SI IT “ 50 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... - 1 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mai! 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixt t 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will | 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

H ARPER 





& BROTHERS, New Yo iol 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material 
panying it, every man can do his own printing 
saving much time and expense. Circulars cont aining 
full information about these ices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., , £c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS cO., 53 Murray Street, New Y rk. 
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Speci- 


,HE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50. - 
Either of Harper's, $4 00; the Phrenologica! Jo 
nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural Nev w- 
Yorker, $8 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; 
Washington, $5 00; The Chromo, $5 00; all for $12 5 
Sent by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











HE ONLY FAMILY KNITTER 
MADE THAT FILLS THE BILL. 


Send for circulars and samples to LAMB KNITTING 
JRING CO., 
Chicopee "Falls, Mass. 


MACHINE MANUFACT 
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New Holiday Books’ The 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER 








Sun. 


CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 








CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Writings of the Rey. Henry Ward Beeche Edited Intended for People Now on Earth. 
ay ine naneee - ——- bs: ~. ‘ - - ™ Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professiona 
me i Sestemnenst Ganson, Se. CESS Sys, Soom Men, Workers, Thinkers, and a!l Manner of Hones 
oe Folks, and the Wives. Sons, and Daughters of all such 
LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of S rt | ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jou» Sra | 
yep Hote, D.D. Printed from lurge type on toned | ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 ¢ Or less than One Centa Copy. Let there be a $50 Club 
' at every Post Office. 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. B eins . 
ee 
Luoren Brant. Edited and adapted by Parker | 
GittmMore. With 117 Llustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. | THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, $2 A YEAR, 









of the same size and general character as the THI 
DU CHAILLU’S APING!I KINGDOM | WEEKLY, but with a greater variety of miscelianeon 
Kingdom: witb Life in the Great Sahara, a reading, and furnishing the news to its subscribers wit! 
es of the Chase of the Ost 1. Hyena, & greater ireshness. because it comes twice @ week in- 
— cae Hr , stead of once only. 
Du CuatLun, hor of *' D yve sin Equa } >. 
ASien," © erlan at he Garin Country, | Aenange THE DAILY SUN, 86 A YEAR. 
’ 
I Ww r the Equator,” & With } 
nl 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. >» preéminently readable powspaper. with the larcest 
; ky a circulation in the world. Free, independent, and! 
ai less in politics. A'lthe news from everywhere. ‘Tw 
PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for cents acopy ; by mail, $0 cents a month, or 86 a year 
my ¢ jren. By E. H. Kwaronsui.-Hoeesses For Terms to Clubs, and Specimens, address 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, New York 


I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, Sun office, 


RAPPERS, Farmers, Boys, : 
siring Game, Fun, and Money, 
for the Hunter's Guide and Trapper's 

l 38,000 sold in 18 months 
est, and on/y reliable work on hunting 


FRESH 





SUPPLIES READY 
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OF THE FOLLOWING g, &c., &.. By its use you can hu t 
all animals, large or small, from Mir k to Bes 1 It te 
ts ’ f ‘ j all about traps, snares, &c., &c. ; Tan ning Secre 
Ny | AN DA RD HOLIDAY BOOKS. how to cure and tan hides of all kinds, color hides 
Also, fishing secrets, fishing J aman ice, making 
boats, &c., &c. It is worth $50 to any farmer or boy 
LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, y are making money tr pping Furs are very 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. high. Nowisthetime. Remember it is no “‘ Recipe.” 
| ] booksel ers and newsmen sellit. N.Y. News Co's 
P . ‘ | wholesale it or it will be securely mailed to any ad 
MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, | dress, prepaid, for only 2 s; 6 for $1. Be sure 
$1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. oat a the only genuine bo Addre 
— HUNTER & ©O., )., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 
JACOB & JOHN S.C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA - 


TED HISTORIES a» 
BOOKS. 


py SERIES OF JUVENILE 


OA 7 
we -§ DLL. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, I 





| 


HENRY 


lustrated, $3 50; and THE OLD TESTAMENT . 
ce STEEL PENS 
- . 
GREENWOOD’S WILD SPORTS OF THE | = 
WORLD, Illustrated. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 50 American Branch of House, 
| 91 JOHN ST., New York. 
BAKER'S casT ve BY THE SEA. Illustrated. | 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cen JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
| 


OWEN, Sole Agent. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Bev i Edges, $4 50. 


ire by return mai 
Brieut Sipe, the cheay 


i DIME ws 








st attractive, and mi st popular y« ) 
POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | per in the world Gail etaties eotnbletel’ worth thres 
Be 1 Illustrated Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Ha times the money. St lendid premiums ‘and large ash 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00, commissions to agents. Order at once 
: JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Elegantly Illustrated Chicago, Ill 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. > UPTU Re, ABDOMINAL WE AKNESS, or ( oR 
iaeintailittie | JY PULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’'s Hard-R ub 
ber Tru _- ‘and a yrters. Late ps atterns, i ndestruct 
te” Harrer & Brorures will send either of the yle (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe perce named % 9 
} vice 3 ones , j Also, Bandages, & Estabts 347 Chestnut St 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of hi] od m 
the United States, on receipt of the price. I ada., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet 
“VENTRILOQUIET® OU a. * ooo, compiste gts were <= pay Ay ich ay ome 
te For a full list of Books suitable for Holida : _ — 
Presents, see Hanren’s ( ATAL@GUE, which may t ) 
tained qrat on application r will be sent by 
mai : receipt of Five Cents. 






HE F = 
T OUNDLING, ing Bid sed 
> group of statuary by treatin, it ie written in plain Bnghah, easly FH ty Hy 
J seiies a — hy — TUN tEt's Oo. comand Hinedaia a c 
ick A GREAT | OFFER! 
Parties desiring these | HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
0 ss groups, OF Wish- | dispose of ONE HU NDRED PIANOS, MELODE! 
po. ber ad thes p a and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extre meé 
ents to thei friends, saa | Low Prices, for Cash, dnring the lidays, or w 
inclose the price, anc ts ‘ < paid . 
they will be delivered at take from 94 to Pe eeey ee eae — 
any point east of thé Send by E 1} n t ld 
7. . = , end by Express and have your Watch Go | 
Mississippi with all ex S5. Fire-Plated for Five Dollars 


press charges prepaid ance to Sol 7 Gold. 


COWLES SILVER PL ATE 
61 Railroad Avenue, J. 


Newark, N. 
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Foccans|Im ‘TATIONCOLD WATCHES; 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, es NASA. 


BALA CIRCULARS 
+ SORA & SESES Me wRSSRY St YY 


for I 


istrated 
JOHN ROGERS 






212 Fifth Ave 


, New York. 





NG FOL KS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 





be 




















i necess! Best sto- | ENEW Now. THE : PK TORI TAL “PHRE 
ries and pic r Pay to Agents or NOLOGIC AL JO URNAL, $38, and either of 
a le amount returned in watches, musical instru } R= per’s, $4, sent a year for $5 50. by 
ments, je ry, $1 00 per yoo, samples 10c. Ad- | .R "WELLS, 350 Broadway, N. ¥. 
dress H. a F. LEWIS. Pub. Western Rural, Chicago —_—_— — 

- - — —< - Me G eve re 
% $75 to $250 per month, 222 22° 
| © male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
| S COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA 
SNHCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
_ ord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
« = *eriormanner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
Soldiers sending a Stamped Envelope with their | and warranted for five years ° 
fu iddress to Bos 3696, New York City, will a a for — hine that w > 
in return valuable information. | ey beautiful, ' 
- See _. | =. makes the nd 
VALUABLE INFORMATION. | = julie spat 
> | —— illed apart w nts 
Send two three-cent st umps to PROCTOR BROS., = from $75 t 4 
Govorsrer, Mass., for “TREATISE ON THE HU- SS commiss 
MAN HAIR,” worth $500 00 to any person wish- | jee Made. Adk *, sae 
ing to keep their hair from falling off, or from fi = Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis M ; or Chicago, Iu 
or turning gray. A Wonderful Treatise—send for it. 
Sal HI 10 A WFAR.—Agents wanted in every 
“) VERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR.” | %'s town. Business permanent. Address, 
4 A new, rel al w symp- with stamp, NOVELTY CO., Cincinnati, O 
toms and best re of ALL diseases 
g n plain w erienced physician. A $35 . mouse with Stet and Key-Chech 
tage me doc hapteron Roots and Dies. Don't fail to secure Ci 
Her valuable to country people. It offers no nos Samples, free. Address 8. M. Srrvorr, B ro, Vt 
: i r has it any advertisements. A new k, . 
oa 150 pp., 1 bound, and meiled for only We 
i y HUNTER & CO., Pub lishers, Hi nsdale, N Hi. THE BES ST PENS 
yet ma Only $ 
=< PREMIUM awarded by Amer. Inst. 1870 - " ‘Two dozen sample 
Microscopes, } price-list and cata by mail, postpaid, on reee 
Mos sto Lanterns. f free to any address. 25 cents. Address the W 





. H. MoAcuisres, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. ton Mepation Pen Co., x. Y. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


DO YOUR 


OWN PRINTING 





witha NOVELTY Jon 

PRINTING PRESS, 

, : . os ; 

I e for the use of Gen- 

eral Job Printe rs. 

They are 1 

phested for Business Pei 

for Church, Sabbath 

School, and Society we rk, and 

also for Missionary and Edu 
mal purposes, or for a Village Newspaper 
Jo ) Office, Incomparably the best | 


, 





Pric © an Pre sees, $15, $30, $32, $50. 





end for Catalogi with testimonials and specimens 
f plain and colore ed printing done on the ‘ 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 351 bederal ., 
Mass.; C. C. Tuureron, 16 ¢ lege Place, 
Ketrty, Howrit, & Lupwie, 917 Market Ot Pt a, 
’a.; A.C ELLOGG, 65 West Van Buren St.,Chica Il 


DU CHAILLU’s 
NEW JUVENILE. 


My Apingi Kingdom: 


WITH 


LIFE IN THE GREAT SAHARA, 


AND SKETCHES OF 


THE CHASE OF THE OSTRICH, HYENA, &c, 


By PAUL 
“ Equator 


DU 


ial Africa,” 


CHAILLU, 


Author of “ Ashango Land,” &c 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE 
FOR BOYS. 




















STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 

MY APINGI KINGDOM. 
4 vols., uniformly bound, in box, $7 06 

Pcuiisuzy vy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 
tw” Haerer & Broruens 1 send eit} f the 

above works by mail, postage prepa to any part of th 

United States, on receipt of the price 

Aca=zs WANTED 

eve y where irge t 

¢ y woma y It kee 

the needle f ‘ he f 

ee al ! w“ ‘ 

With it she sew r rdf é 

Sample a maile 

= vaeiet ne 

ex ne. N IONAL FINGEI 

GUARD CO. 777 Broadw Y 
¢ 1 and traveling sal 
$25 A WEEK si arte B exe 

and u NORABLE : terprix Cheap J« 

elry,” or “ Bog + ew Addre 

stamp, RK H W ‘LEER, 24 Park Row. New Y 

Vv, I y made with S 
\ Key-Check Outf ( n I 

\) Srarronp M’'r'a ( 

4 66 Fu St ew Yor) 

¢ A DAY.—Business entirely new. ¢ fre 

SI Address J.C. RAND & ©O., B M 

$795 3 PER WEEK easily made A ve 

a 40 Address Sage Man’r’e ( ( well, ( 

roi SuEkD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yeo 

THE W 1RD - V and e Ane STER Tt )WERS Ir 
One By ny TROLLOPE Author of 
*“ The Vicar ofB han ton,’ *hineas Finr He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 ce 

FROM THISTLES GRAPES? By Mrs. I ART 
Autt rhe ¢ e's Discipline,” Svo, I 
per BO cents. 

IN DUTY BOUND. By tt Author of “ Mark Wa 
ren,” & Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents 

WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Niwa Cour 
Paper, 50 cents 7 

7a8 VIVIAN ROMANCE By Mor rn ¢ 
Sy -aper, 50 cents 

ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the A 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 7 

THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Aut ! 
mond'’s Heroine, Kathleen,” & I g 
cents 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By Auth 
“Tor wh'a ) New Ed r W 
Iilnet s PrP. Pape 
cents Unif I wl I 

sw “7 Brown's Sch Da m Tom 
Brown at Ozford,” ¢ plete One Volume, Sve 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY By Wa. M. Baxrr, Auth 
of “ Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” & 12m 
Cloth, $1 50, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON By an Etor 
With Illustrations by Sydney P. Ha 8 I 
50 cents 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 


Ie 


Oy v We. 
MAR > yo 


T ¢ { Harper's \e re ‘ 
forma museme I ‘ 
of the people There is 1! bly Magazine 1 
le ling far ess afford to be w 
Many M nes are A ed Harper's \s « t 
he £ 1 Mag ne tt printed wi 
more t pains ex led | 
nect it 1 eaper M 
azine shed. 17 fessediy, a 1 
popular Magazine it ‘ b and H 
stead 

At I ty} eche 
cals w h the Harpers j eb are mot 
well edited.— \ation 
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TI ext | 1 
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number. I fine f 
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Harp Week ® e bes n ptere 
strated news} er N ‘ te “ 
. st : Ite y , 
rd f era t v 7 t 
g i uvexceptionabie.—J. } 
Free is 
e, al pte 
Ww ‘ 1 the tu A € Wee 
‘ ‘ BOT t I ve 
bring hor A Sa Ly eve I 
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I 1 Ha Pazar. »> f ’ 
f ht t nwee 
€ uper | shed t} 
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TERMS FOR 1871, 
lia M A One Ye $4 
. One Ye 4 
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Baza he 
S z 
f 
The |} I s " P 
MaGazt 24 ce \ I al 
ents ve t t jin 
\ 1e office whe ece Sule ’ from 
Dor of Cat et be u th 
ent nal fe Ma f f 
e Wrrxuy Bazak, to pre} U.5 . 
The Volumes of the Magazin» yence W he 
Numbers for J e and Decer < ea S 
ne May mmence ¢ When 
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he W he . € 
\W | 
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A ARPER & BROTHERS, } York 





£1500 A YEAR. 
WANTED AGENTS 20 Me a nieree 
no ? Sin heicht f eat ca lura 
orks i pt . Price ' te 
$ ne c.0.D \ Universal 8S. Mi. 
Co,, 5S Bromfield St., Be Mass 


Agents Wanted.} Stastera‘s co” Chicscs 


\ | D. WILSON & CO 
| ' 


nish Printing 


827 Pear! S8t., 


N. ¥., fur- 
Ink for Harper's Weekly aud Bazar, 








t() 


HARPER'S 





TWEEDLEDEE AND SWEEDLEDUM. 


1 Ne Christmas Pant 


PANTALOON ** Let's 


BALL, BLACK, & CO, 


No. 565 BROADWAY. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN NEW STYLE CASES, SPECIALLY SELECTED 
FOR OUR HOLIDAY TRADE 


CLOWN 


ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 


rO SELL THE 


Lozo Pendulum Board, 


e in Harp Werekry, Dec, 24, 


} 


Address «. H. JOSLIN, 
701 Broadway, N.Y. 


F. SCHLEHFER & Co.'s 
PURE CALIFORNIA 


BRANDY. 


T have great satisfaction in bein 





rable to recommend 
this Br oath te enw ane d prethrer rine ip Wine 
Brandy, free from all adulterations and substitu 

ier spirits or flav rings CHARLES T 


J ry "KSON, State Assayer for Massachusetts 
F. SCHLEIFER & CO., San Francisco 
HENRY &, SCHMIDT & CO., 
Vew York, Sole Eastern Agents. 


Musical Boxes 


received, a splendid assortment of 


Beau! ful Swiss Music Boxes, 





r every sty 


1¢ oO 


FANCY y od MUSICAL BOXES, 


In various styles, at the Musical Box Headquarters, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO.,, 
No. 680 Broadway. 


v Pave KE Br 250. OW 
Cc. BE NAG 8 ROADWAY.S 
>BOOTS & SHOES 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


a TOCHEST Sy 


he Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
t., Corner Ur itv Pla 
POLLAK & SON, 
Genuine MEER HAUM GOODS 
\ , Rey B 
Ret Store 27 John St.,. 





middie of the block, 


Aces WANTED (8225 A MONTH 
AMERIC oH KNITTING MEA~ 
CHINE CO, BOSTO r 8ST. LOUIS, Mo 


38 Beaver Street, 





Blind them w 





for 50 cts 





at the Tammany Hall. 


ith this, and then take some more 


BISHOP & REIN, 
JEW ELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALI 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and othe 


| FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen 
Cockspur Street, London 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 

CORAL JEWELRY. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


fhe Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 


» 008 


No other Musical li 


same popularity 


strument ever obtained the 


Addres BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL, 


BLEES’ 


” Link Mo 
Lo ks Sti tch 


SEWING MACHINE 


. Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
\ ruction, and ra- 
of motion. 
and examine; 
A for agencies and 
circulars, : » apply at 






New York. 


GETTING U P CLUBS. 





1 
Great Saving to Consumers. 
Parties nquire how yet up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price List, tae deen 1 accompany 
it, avith fu dir ms, making a large saving to con- 
8 l inerative to Club organizers 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., | 


3l & 33 VESEY STREET, 


yep a 
HEXEAST, 8 


‘POWDER 
TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 








AND LAST A ‘LIF I 
Ask any watchmaker for it. Ss 
J. 8. BIRCH & CO.,8 Maide n L ane, 'N Y 
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1871, 
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DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, 


[January 14, 187] 


2s Criburne. 


1871, 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE is published every morning, 
At $10 00 per Year. 


THE 


WEEKLY 


THE PAPER OF 


TRIBUNE. 


THE PEOPLE. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for the Great Family Newspaper, 


Its Circulation 


NOW 18 LHE 


8 Larger than that of any other Newspaper 


TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


lo Mart Socsscrisers. — One Copy, 


one year—52 issues....... -- $200 


Five Copies, “ 9 00 
To One Appress, all at one Post-Office. — 10 C opies. $1 50 each 
pad 15 6 
ae <* . 10 “ 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 
To Names or Sussoripers, all at one Post-Office. — 10 Copi es $1 60 each 
20 1 35 
50 ” " 4 110 * 


And One Extra Copy to oa Club 


PBAR Cl L Tt RE FOR PROFIT. 


followi ae Desks, postage prepaid 
by P. T. Quinn; THE 


Persons entitled to an extra copy, can, if preferred, have 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, by Horace Greevey ; 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, by Gro. E. Wanin« 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


One Copy, one year—104 numbers 
Oe GED oc cc scasdoes 
Five Copies, or over, for ¢ ea ch C opy 
For $30, ten copies, and an extra copy one year, 
BUSY LIFE, by Mr. Gegze.ey.” 


To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Greeley’s Essays, ‘‘Wuat I Know or Farmine,” 


the full rice, i. e., $10 for Darry, $4 for Semi-Weexty, 
te fp 


or, if preferred, a copy of § 





“REC OLLE( TIONS OF 





and who pay 
or $2 for Tuk Weex.y Trisvne, we will send the box k, 


if request be made at the time of subscribing. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT 


Library, $3 50: Half Morocco, $4; Half Calf, $5; 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. , 
EWBANK’'S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS 


PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. By P. T. Quixn. 
By Gro. E. Wartna. 
WARING. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE J 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT. 


Sent free on receipt of price 
In making 


Terms, Cash in Advance. Address 


-< C. & iW. BELL, 


Merchant Tailors and Clothiers, 
20 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Opp. Cooper Institute 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
or 
READY-MADE CLOTHING and 
CLOTHING TO ORDER. 


SPECIALTIES. 


Good, Substantial Overcoats 





$8 00 to $14 00 


Fine Overcoats.. 1500 to 23 00 
Extra Fine Overcoats 2500 to 35 00 
Good Pea-Jackets S00 to 1200 
Extra Fine Pea-Jackets 1400 to 1800 
Working Pants 350to 500 
Fine Pants 550to 850 
Extra Fine Pants, custom made S50to 1000 | 
Business Suits 16 00 to 5 00 
Fine Dress Suits 2600 to 4000 


fs Goods made to order at reduction of 
25 per cent. from Broadway prices. 


HARD- WOOD BOARDS 


AND 


SPANISH conn 


assortment of 


And a large and 


VENEERS, 


ens every thing in their line, both —_ 
and Domestic, to which they invite the special atten- 
tion of all dealers. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Factory £291 Monroe St.,) -168, 170, & 172 
: 1398 Madison St. f Centre Street. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
294 4 Bowery, N. Y. 


magnific ent 





THE WATCHES MADE BY THE 
NEW YORK WATCH fp. 

ARE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 
Factory, Springfield, Mass, 


Asx To Sez Tuem 


WANTED, 
AGENTS TO SELL BOOKS BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


The subscriber is introducing to the public, through 
his Agents, some e most val uable be oks, and 
there fore the mo irable, that have ever been pub- 
lished. The fiek r large and the dem un d great, 
more Agents t the qu ali tic atic ons of i ntelligence 


energy, and } 














a AVERY BILL, Care aa r & Brothers, 
1 Pe arl St., New York. 


2 vols. 
By Horace Greetry. 


remittances always procure a Draft on New York, or a Post-Ofice Money Order, 
Where neither of these can be procured, send the money, but always in a neGisTEReD letter. 


THE TRIBUNE OFFICE. 


Half Bound, $10. 
Various styles of binding 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC rox 1871. Price 20 cents. 
TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINT. 1838 to 1868 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE 


Cloth, $2 50 


Morocco Antique, $7. 

By Horace Greecey. $1 50 

Sixteenth Edition. Larg 
$1 


e Octayo, Cloth, $5, 


New Edition 
Cloth, $1 50 


Cloth, $1. 


if possible 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED NONPAREIL 
BLACK-WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE 


of every description 





AND OFFICE 
Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent to purchasers by mail 
when desired. 


SALESROOMS 





THE IMPROVED 


WILSON 


SHUTTLE 


SEWING MACHINE 


for simplicity, du- 
rability & beauty 
stands unrivaled! Fox 
stitching, hemming, 
ag any quilt- 
=ing. cording, binding, 
_ braiding, gathering, ga 
thering and sewing on 
athers, itis wnexceiled ! 
aT AGENTS WANTED in every County in th 
United States where we have not one already employed. 
For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
Goveland, 0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


WOODWARD's COUNTRY HOMES. 


150 ~~ and — 
$1 590... tpaid 
GEO. E. WwooDWw RD, 
Pul ibli isher, 191 Broadway, ? 
ced Cataioaue of all book 
tecture, Aariculture, a 
Field Sports, mailed free 























TANTED- AGENTS #20 per day), to sell! 
the celebrat HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MA( HINE Has the under-feel, makes th 











‘lock stitch” like mt und is full 
licensed. The be ine eapest family Sew 
ing Machine the m ddress JOHN 
aunt, ‘CLARK, & CO ton, Mass.; Pit 

, ms A zo, I or St. Louis, Mc 
| 
Ti AMMERING cus ed by Bates P Ape ances. For de 
m, address Simpson & C Box 5076, N. Y 
HOUSEHOLD MAG AZINE 
W 0) , D S contains in every 1 umbe or 
plete prize story w rth £100 F rty 
pages of other Matter. Yearly, ¢ Sold by News 
| dealers at 10 cts, pe py. Splendid ip em s. Spe 
| imen copy free. idress 8.8 “WOOD, Newburch, N.¥ 
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' f f t Algeria, wl 
Ishma hose | 1} 
I in his | li 
m 1 bat miles a re 
i Lf V5 
; for 
I t es het i 
Fre or G ian, » care but for one wife, 
{ vine, and who believe not, 


I city f-« s, marking the tens 
( ot sand soldiers moving for- 
t f the east rhe morning sun 

y i augury 

i yg ving hotter ; 
H t Empert is start nd he takes 

n 
i al 
I i t Ss, and no news ar! S 
f Rhine 


. I I rs by Bazaine, 
Ca I iy Palikao is 
Buta head of all N leon III., and 
Empress is Regent e ‘Tuileries 
Ss the P: ia e in France. 
Why there no from t var ? 
\ Prussians ha up the bridg 
t K | i s 
So—t has beg 
Saarbruck is taken Ihe Prince is a true sol- 
H s | under fir 
l Weissenbu 
1 Wi t 
- x * * oa 


Art d Bellingé and Jules 


‘plosion, rattle of musket- 
in the air, the 





utting, 





slatting rush of buliets, varied by reddened blazes 
of fire through the thick white sm 
s is wl 1 bat is t private while 
‘ g for « S 
Chasse 
( ri The voice of the captain 











f npan nd the men known here by 
me n forv i with thousands of others. — 
Ha 
Che e nearly within range 
'} ivate v ki wr is when or- 
P me 
I e who direct the battle are on the hill-top 
Mark these galloping m« t belong to the 
taft, and are carrying orders, 
\ttention : forward! 


On again, at the sw 





Lit !—there is a jet 


! he ranks a cry comes of ** Re-form ! and 
half a we of men a ft dead, dy | 
ed on the field 

I marshal's bat« s not for any of them 
\ mom nd the lds of hop t ar 
end 

lhe t I ds eml ( ri 

k nas a n t ir co 





mok | rises, as a sweep of 
wind mes pi d the two great S 
( il the otl German 

But tl er 1S Vas t ler, for there are 
Germans, Germans interminable, and as tl nts 


ol ll-side in hi 


A moment, and the firing has begun nearer at 

l he old Brown Bess would be as good 

f in is the need n or ( hassepot, for 

the s illed enemies ! i! lred yards 
apart A 

So near that the qui eve Jules can see the 





sturdy, fresh German m ‘ Armand 
As he turns, the friend falls—well shot through 
the heart 

I or is th i lool ft. at 
ant Jules stands ? 

I t the t ! can not sa 
In ment he is d¢ | hair smirched 











m im OV t ol hist i 
en it I tl if le CCAUSE 
he feels faint His { cational training 
pre ts him from self t Che pani 
of affrighted ignoran eginning to set in. 
\ ut the face of German wh t his 
me,” his chum, | ** pays, is printed on 
} d { ft ig! } ull 
H $ thought of the marshal’s baton now 
| ds upon tl more of G 
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Sudden! hail of | $ their left IN 
1G I I I nt wave 
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Ont , ' red at various 
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‘ was st es tti- 
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AGROSS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 

Hunting Beara by Steam.—An excit 

the Ice.—Ice Bears and their Habit 

stinct and A tion.—Stalking a Sea 
Ihe Devil’s Thumb. 


ting Chase through 
Maternal In- 
Reindeer. — 








In the preceding chapter we traced the course 
of the steamship Pant 


88 the arctic ci 


cle,” as far up in the head waters of Baffin Bay 
as the Duck Islands; and there the party on 
board would have vell content to remain 
for days, shooting ei lucks, had a report not 
been circulated tl ger game was likely to 





be had for the seeking. 
Our movements were governed either by the ca 
price of the company or by the earnest claims of 


Mr. Bradford, 


any ‘‘ business” 


the only person on board who had 
attend to. Where 
the rest of us went was a matter of no sort of 
consequence; but Bradford must needs be after 
every iceberg and mountain with sketch-book 
and 
ever, his views happily coincided 


whatever to 


camera On the present occasion, how- 


with 
body else's, and when it was proposed to up anch- 


every 


or and go for bears there was a general shout 
of ipprobation. 

Whiia the chain is clicking in the hawse-hole, 
let us take a quiet view of the situation 
sno need, however, to describe with much mi 


iteness the ‘** Melville Bay pack” which lay 
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THE 


before us. ‘he ice freshly broken up in any 
large river is a sufficient illustration, provided 
the imagination will stretch the river to three 
hundred miles in width, and magnify the drift 
ing fields of ice in proportion. In the early part 
of the season this ice is very hard and many feet 
in thickness; but by August (which was the time 
of our being there) it has become porous, its 
thickness has been greatly reduced, much of it 
is on the eve of 

disappearing al- == 

t gether, and = = 
still more of it < 
has quite melt- 
ed away. Al- 
most all the 
fields, or the 
** floes,” as they 
are called by 
the whalers, 
eat- 
en through in 
places; and over 
all there are 
pools of water 
formed of melt- 
ed snow, which 
give them a 
mottled appear- 
ance. 

In the month of Avgust this ‘‘ pack” is mostly 
confined to the Melville Bu region ; hence the 
name of ‘* Melville Bay pack,” which I have used 
before. At that season the navigation is not 
particularly difficult or dangerous. By keeping 
well away from the land the passage can then 
always be made with safety. It was by follow 
ing the opposite course that Captain M‘Clintock, 
of the Foz, found himself delayed in 1857, and 





have been 


‘é 





SEALS. 


DEVIL’S THUMB. 


finally frozen up, with no alternative but to pass 
the winter drifting with the ‘‘ pack” in a most 
uncomfortable and hazardous situation. Had he 
followed the example and advice of Dr. Kane 
he might have won his knightly spurs a year 
sooner, and with less discomfort. Earlier in the 
summer the pack extends far down Baffin Bay ; 
and south of the arctic circle it stretches away 
to the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
And it is here 

GQ JL ““ that commerce 
} Ba. profits by it, for 

7 the seals flock to 
it the moment 
it has ceased to 
be the solid ice 
of the winter, 
and become the 
**pack” ice of 
the spring. Of 
these seals there 
are many varie- 
ties. Some are 
permanent den 
izens of the 
North; others 
are migratory 





These last only 
are found so low 
as Newfound 
land and Labrador. Seeking the ice in the month 
of March, they crawl upon it, and there bring forth 
their young. These seals come up from the 
south—from the St. Lawrence region and along 
the shores of New Brunswick and Maine, where 
they have wintered—and with the ice they drift 
back south again until it melts away. Other 
adhere to the solid 
ice, as far as possible, and, if drifted off south 


varieties (the true arctic seals 


THE ‘“‘PANTHER” AFTER THE BEARS, 


i} i 


[SupeLement, January 14, 187], 


by 


" 
i 


\ 





At 


ward with the pack, return north again to 
winter, and then, in order to breathe (for the 
seals are not fish, and can not breathe under 
water) they are compelled to keep holes open in 
the ice with their sharp claws. ‘lhese true arctic 
seals are not so numerous as the southern varie- 


| ties, of which latter millions may sometimes be 


seen at one time upon the drifting pack. It is 
the young of these (when from two to three 
weeks old), that are slaughtered in such great 
numbers by the seal-fishers. ‘The vessels, usu- 
ally small schooners, but sometimes steamers like 
our Panth«r (which was built for that service), 
enter the pack, and the crew, scattering to right 


| and left over the ice, gather up the seals as they 


go along, the vessel merely keeping pace with 
them. Upon the first attack the old ones abandon 
their young to their fate, and the innocent, whin- 
ing ‘* baby seals,” too young to appreciate dan 
ger, are captured without difficulty—a tap on 
the nose with the toe of a boot or with a boat's 
** gaff” robbing them quickly of what little life 
they have. 

If the reader’s patience has held out during 


| this digression, I hope he will endure a still fur- 


| ther, though shorter one, in relation to the bears. 


I mean, of course, the bears of the arctic regions, 
known in different localities by different names. 
‘*Ice bears’ they are usually called in the far 
North, because they are not found elsewhere than 
on the ice. Sut further south this is not always 
true of them, since both from choice and neces 
sity they often take the water, and are generally 
known on ‘‘the Labrador” as ‘‘ water bears.” 
Ihey are often carried off from the pack*upon 
a single ice-field, which, going to pieces under 
them, forces them to swim perhaps many miles 
before reaching another. I have seen one swim 


ming in a heavy sea, where there was not a piece 
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of ice in sight. ‘They seldom take to the land, 
and never voluntarily. Their food has eithe 
failed them on the ice, or they are pursued by 


ll melted aw Ly and left 


The naturalists 


enemies, or the ice has 
them no 
Ursus maritimus, expresses the characte pe 
fectly (** The bear of the sea 


alternative name 
In color they 
are vellowish-white—quite indeed, in con 
trast with the snow. ‘* White bear” is therefore 


a misnomer, as is also ‘* polar bear,” which is the 


dark, 


name most commonly in use 

The food of the se 
of marine life known to naturalists as invertebrata 
and sometimes certain varieties of mollusca. ‘The 





consists of those low forms 


former exist in vast numbers in the ic) 
the North; and it is this abundant suppl; 
which attracts to that quarter of the world not 
the seals alone, but those enormous flights of 





birds of which we read, and some idea of which 
was given in the last Number On the other 
hand, the food of the bear is the seal 


and, there 
fore, wherever ice is seen seals may ' 


spected ; 
look out for 


} 
ye exne 


so, where seals are seen, you may 


bears. j 

It was a knowledge of this fact that made the 
report that the pack was visible from the look-out 
station on the Duck Islands so peculiarly wel 
come to the people of the Panther 

rhe anchor is a-weigh, 
the Panther heads iorthward in the calm evening 
The sun is in the 
rizon, and a pleasant glow is over sea and land 
and glacier We steer for Wilcox Point, fiftee 
miles in a northeasterly direction from the Duck 
Islands, and it is a very lofty, noble headland 
We spread out the map on deck to see what 
comes next, & 


and the steam is up, and 


west, a good way above the ho- 


l where we are to ro Eastw ird 


HARPER'S WEE 


POLAR BEAR 


from Wilcox Point we observe that the coast 
trends some miles, and tnen comes a mouttain 
called ** The Devil's Thumb; 
quently see it, 


and as we subse 
it has very much the appearan 
of a thumb projecting vertically above the hand 
when it is placed edgewise on the table, with the 
little finger down We 
hand to be an island, and the thumb the centr 
of it, but we did not know it then Why the 
Devil’s ‘Thumb rather than the thumb of some 
more respectable character might seem puzzling 


afterward discover the 


but I fancy that that dark spirit of evil was com 
int of | 
supposed influence over the neighboring sea. ‘T'! 
ilous, and no part of 
Baffin Bay is so mach dreaded as that vicinity 


plimented with this monument on acer 
sea is there, indeed, very pe 


rhe icebergs are so numerous that the locality i 
often called 
so swift that a sailing vessel, once becalmed off 

I'he Thumb,” is very likely to be sucked in and 
whirled about, as if there were 


sergy Hole ;” and the currents are 


some secret and 
supernatural influence at work upon the 


and if the ship escapes 


waters 


vithout getting battered 





against an iceberg or so, and being much dam 
uged in consequence, she is very lucky Di 
Kane's brig Advance got whirled into this dan 


gerous situation, 
struggle of hours at the oars—by which means 
the brig was saved, though not until every body 


was thoroughly worn out, and ready to drop dead 





with fatig 

In a northwesterly direction from the Devil's 
Thumb, and distant fre 
miles, lies Cape York, and between these two 
points the coast makes a deep curve, and the 
space thus embraced is Melville Bay—though the 


name has really a wider signifi 


ym it about two hundred 


ince—the tern 


and | shall not soon forget the 


felville Bay being usu 


it 


over Baffin Bay in all d 
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